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CHRISTMAS PARCHMENT 
SPLENDOR ASSORTMENT 
21 deluxe parchment cards 
of rare beauty. Supreme 


WINTER BEAUTY 
CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
21 exquisite cards with an 
original, artistic use of 
color. Stunning 


cut 
OuT 
BUSINESS 
REPLY 
CARD 
AT RIGHT 


FILL IN 
AND 
MAIL 

TODAY 


Cut Along Dotted Line — Mail Today 


No Stamp 
Necessary 


DO YOU NEED 
EXTRA MONEY? 


IS YOURS 


for selling only 100 boxes of our Christmas Parchment 
Splendor Card assortment, $32.50 for selling 50 boxes, 
$15.00 for 25 boxes, etc. You can make a few dollars 

or hundreds of dollars. All you do is call on neighbors, 
friends and relatives anywhere in your spare time. 
Everyone needs and buys Christmas Cards. 

Cut out Business Reply Card below — mail it today 

— and free samples of personalized Christmas Cards 
and stationery — plus other leading boxes will be sent 
you immediately on approval for 30 day 

free trial with full details of our easy money- 

making plan. No experience necessary 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY 


some folks mode only $25 to $50 whi 
e $150 $250 $500 and mor tin 
ne of greeting cords “pa 
atior chools, lodges, et 
or eins buys Christmas cords.| 
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PARCHMENT CHARM 

ALL OCCASION ASSORTMENT 
21 luxurious 

parchment cards in 

2 popular sizes. 

Excitingly different 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 589 
White Plains, New York 














Zone State 











BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 








POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


CHEERFUL CARD COMPANY 


White Plains, New York 
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“Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.”’ 


*“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping very 
well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I’d become. 
Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 
*“Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100% caf- 
fein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you snahel? 
‘“‘Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much S Insrawr 
better, and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only PoSti 
regret is that I didn’t change to Postum sooner!”’ b No Casrem 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 





Our Good-by to Father Carless Patricia Young 


He finally made a leisurely tour of his parish 


A Robot Assistant for Teacher Today’s Living 


He will do an excellent job for 35 cents an hour 


NUMBER 11 


Houston: City of Superlatives _....... Raymond Holbrook 


Whatever Texas has, Houston has most of it 


Dr. Tom Bain Goes to Africa Ry Oe Charles Oxton 


A mission doctor takes his family overseas 


VOLUME 25 


Iron Curtain at the Rio Grande? __..... Nation’s Business 
The Reds are getting ready for another Cuba 


Our Parish Built on Pennies — ................ Velma Nieberding 


Assorted junk makes a church out of a mission 


Panic Isn’t for Americans Saturday Review 
Father LaFarge and “In God is our trust” 


Women Want to Know Everything Rotarian 
Luckily, I had all the facts on Bill 


The Amazing Maser -~........ Wall Street Journal 
It promises knifeless surgery, better radar 


Must Automation Destroy Labor? America 
Planning and cooperation will save the worker 


Tailor to His Holiness __.. A. R. McElwain 


The ecclesiastical world is small, medium, and large 





Words of the Spacemen ........... New York Times Magazine 


How to exchange cislunar small talk at the gravipause 
Those TV Priests 
They come in two models, Father Fitzgerald and Father Crosby 
Frederick Boland of the UN ... View 
He has never been bored 
At Mass With the 1st Grade _.. Sister Marie Dolores, S.S.J. 
Sister Jean keeps order in the King’s court 
Cable Cars: Link With the Past __..... Stanley S. Jacobs 


« « Dowt dare belittle San Francisco’s dinkies 


God’s Gift of Corn Webb Garrison 


Soon it may help solve the “population explosion” 
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What I wouldn’t wish 
for my best false friend! 


“A stamp box fresh out of fours! At 
five p.m. Teeter down to the postoffice, 
in snow or rain or gloom of night. 
Stand in line at the stamp window. Back 
of some guy who wants to send parcel 
post to Pakistan. It’s happened to me! 

“That was before a postage meter 
came into my life. Now, no stamps. 
No stamp sticking. No stamp box. No 
running out of airmails. No frantic 
trips to the p.o. A meter makes mailing 
positively dreamy!” 

Well, we wouldn’t go that far. But 
a postage meter has a lot of advantages. 
It prints postage as you need it for any 
kind of mail — directly on the envelope, 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


or on special tape for parcel post. You 
always have the right stamp. With every 
stamp, you can print a postmark ad, if 
you want one. Mailing is fast, easy. 

Even if you are a small mailer, you 
can have a postage meter. No minimum 
mail volume is required—one-third of 
the smallest meter users average less 
than $1 a day for postage. Ask the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a free 
demonstration. Or send the coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 





PITNEY-Bowes, INc. 
8108 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. ; 
Send free () booklet ( postal rate chart to: 


Name 





Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing 


machines ... 149 offices in U. S. and Canada, Address _ 





VOLUME 25 
NUMBER 11 


Day of Parting With Alice 


Her devoted parents came to an agonizing decision 


(Continued from page 2) 


New York’s Floating High School . 


The “Brown” 


The Ladies of Soissons (III) 


Concluding the adventures of an imaginary Order of nuns 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church? 


Scripture and tradition are one 


Shopping Digest 


Shop the easy way 


Anesthesia Comes of Age 


Paul A. Stauder, S.J. 


Picture Story 


trains teen-agers for the sea 


From the buok 


J. D. Conway 
Cathy Connolly 


“The Conquest of Pain” 


A primitive art becomes a science in two decades 


The 3rd-Order Franciscans 


Paul Theurer 


St. Francis’s lay followers number 125,000 in the U. S. 


People Are Like That 22—Flights of Fancy 30—In Our 


House 42—Hearts Are Trumps 47—The Open 
Door 48—In Our Parish 60-— The Perfect 
Assist 67—New Words for You 84 
Sacred Signs 5—Entertainment 6 
Catholic Digest Book Club Selection 12 


Cover Kodachrome by George Zimbel 


Send subscriptions and changes of ad- 
dress to: 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. 
Paul 13, Minn. (Rates on page 2) 


President Louis A. Gales 

Editor Kenneth Ryan 

Assistant Editors: Edward A. Harrigan, 

Henry Lexau, Maurice Murray, Joseph 

B. Connors. 

Assistant Vice Pres., Walter J. Beggin 
Publisher Paul Bussard 


44 E. 53rd Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Exec. Vice Pres., Msgr. Patrick J. Ryan 
Vice President Robert C. Morrow 
Executive Editor John McCarthy 
Book Editor Francis B. Thornton 
Assistant Editor Kay Sullivan 
Advertising Representatives....McClanahan 
& Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York 
City 17; Raymond J. Ryan & Co., 35 
KE. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ml. 





ENGLAND AND IRELAND: 
olic Digest, 2 Wellington 
Ballsbridge, Dublin, Ireland. 


BELGIUM: Katolieke Digest, Plat- 
anendreef 16, Gentbrugge, Belgium. 


THE NETHERLANDS:  Katholiek 
Vizier, Rokin 60, Amsterdam. 
INDIA: Catholic Digest, 55 Gar- 
iahat Road, Calcutta 19, India. 
ITALY: Sintesi dal Catholic Di- 
gest, Via S. Antonio 5, Milan. 
GERMANY: Katholischer Digest, 
39 Herstallstrasse, Aschaffenburg. 
FRANCE: Ecclesia Digest Catho- 
lique, 18-20 rue du Saint-Gothard, 
Paris XIV. 

Foreign subscriptions at $4 a year 
should be sent to addresses given, 
not to St. Paul. 


Cath- 
Road, 





“All that rings true, all that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure, all that 
is lovely, all that is gracious in 
the telling; virtue and merit, where- 
ever virtue and merit are found—let 
this be the argument of your 
thoughts’ (St. Paul in his letter to 
the Philippians, Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST. Its contents, 
therefore, may come from any source, 
magazine, book, gewspaper, syndicate, 
of whatever language, of any writer. 
Of course, this does not mean ap- 
proval of the ‘“‘entire source’ but 
only of what is published. 





Doors 


By Romano Guardini 


Condensed from “Sacred Signs’* 


HE CHURCH door serves more 

_ than a practical use; it is a 
reminder. 

Between the outer and the in- 
ner world are the doors. They are 
the barriers between the market 
place and the sanctuary, between 
what belongs to the world at 
large and what has become con- 
secrated to God. Ard the door 
warns the man who opens it to 
go inside that he must now leave 
behind the thoughts, wishes, and 
cares which here are out of place, 
his curiosity, his vanity, his 
worldly interests, his secular self. 
“Make yourself clean. For the 
ground you tread is holy ground.” 

Do not rush through the doors. 
Let us take time to open our 
hearts to their meaning so as to 
make our -entering-in a fully in- 
tended and recollected act. 

The doors have yet something 
else to say. Notice how as you 
cross the threshold you uncon- 
sciously lift your head and your 
eyes, and how as you survey the 

(Continued on page 9) 
* © 1956 by Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden 
Station, St. Louis 15, Mo. and reprinted 


with permission. Illustrated by William Cla- 
dek. $2.50 (cloth); $1.75 (paper). 106 pp. 
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secret of 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice — does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. X 











by Kay Sullivan 


Gina and Rock discover traveling Sisters in their castle. 


The Trend Is to Musicals and Comedies 


Voviemakers have rediscovered the box office power of songs and laughter 


It may soon be possible to go to 
the movies for sheer enjoyment. The 
emphasis on dramas rife with un- 
pleasant emotional problems is wan- 
ing. They are being replaced by a 
wave of musicals and comedies. 

More than 20 song-and-dance films 
are slated for completion this year, 
some 18 more than last year and 
the most since 1951, when Holly- 
wood turned out 21 musicals. The 
new titles include Music Man, 
Flower Drum Song, West Side Story, 


and Walt Disney’s first live-actor 
musical, Babes in Toyland. 

Along with the trend to musicals 
is a leaning to romantic comedy. 
Typical is Universal-International’s 
Come September. In it Rock Hud- 
son, a rich young American bachelor, 
woos Gina Lollobrigida and wins her, 
despite the hilarious machinations 
of Walter Slezak. Unbeknownst to 
his employer, Slezak operates Hud- 
son’s elegant Italian villa as a hotel. 


Along with the laughs generated by 





the unexpected arrival of Hudson on 
the scene, there are magnificent 
views of Rome and the Riviera. 

Another delightfully daffy comedy 
is The Honeymoon Machine 
(mcm) in which TV star Steve Mc- 
Queen plays the role of a navy lieu- 
tenant with an enterprising mind. 
With a couple of friends, he tries to 
make use of his ship’s electronic com- 
puter to break the bank at a Venice 
roulette casino. The fun begins when 
a crusty admiral (Dean Jagger) gets 
wind of the scheme. 

Right in time for this renewed 
interest in comedy is that master of 
farce, Harold Lloyd, who is issuing 
an anthology of sequences from his 
most famous silent comedies this 
fall. The anthology, called Harold 
Lloyd’s World of Comedy, will 
have explanatory narration, sound 
effects, and music. Mr. Lloyd has 
been working on it for ten years, 
has shaped it into somewhat of an 
autobiography. One of the points he 
stresses is that he performed all of 
his hair-raising film stunts himself. 
No double was ever used. 


Hunter, McQueen, and 
“bank breaker.” 





“| .. quite up to professional 
standards ... capable of 
producing superb tapes...” 
— High Fidelity Magazine 


Rated “A” by one of the two 
major independent consumer 
testing organizations. 


is more than just a fine 
hi-fi stereo tape recorder 


FOR EXAMPLE... 
He uses the Continental 
‘300’ at its SLOW speed 
for his sermons 


3 SPEEDS FOR VERSATILITY 

...each speed providing a degree of fidelity 
that other recorders can equal only at their 
next higher speed! SLOW: 1% inches per 
second—AM radio quality for excellent speech 
recordings and popular music, with maximum 
tape economy. MEDIUM: 3% inches per sec- 
ond—for critical speech recording and high 
fidelity music reproduction. FAST: 7% inches 
per second for professional high fidelity results. 
4 TRACKS FOR ECONOMY 

The ‘300’ lets you make double use of your tape 
in stereo playback, and monophonic recording 
and playback. 

The ‘300’ comes complete with power amplifier, 
recording and playback preamplifier, Norelco 
wide-range loudspeaker and high fidelity 
dynamic microphone. 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 
High Fidelity Products Div., 1MM9 
230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 





PERSONAL APPROACH 


Youngsters have wide eyes for 
TV cowboys and bad men, but the 
actor they most envy is freckle- 
faced Jerry Mathers, hero of ABC- 
TV’s Leave It to Beaver. Jerry (or 
Beaver) has a_ knack of making 
everything look easy. All his prob- 
lems have a happy solution, and 
even school and homework seem to 
rest lightly on his 13-year-old 
shoulders. 

Invariably, his fans hint that 


‘ 


“it 


must be fun to go to a make-believe 
and just play-act all the 


school 
time.” 

For Jerry, the painful truth is 
that not only does he go to school 
five days a week (with a tutor, so 
he can never escape answering the 
teacher’s questions) but he also at- 
tends Sunday school in his parish 
church and spends many hours 
every day memorizing scripts. In the 
four years that he has _ portrayed 
Beaver Cleaver, he has had to master 
the lion’s share of some 178 scripts. 

Mrs. Ethel Burke, his teacher, 
says that all this memory work has 
helped Jerry become more alert, ex- 
ercised his mind, and taught him 
good study habits. 

When Leave It to Beaver made 
its debut in 1957, his parents (Mr. 
Mathers is a vice principal in a Los 
Angeles high school) were reluctant 
to let their son take on the role un- 
less he could keep in step with stu- 
dents his own age. Joseph Connelly 
and Bob Mosher, the show’s writer- 
producer team, who have families 
of their own, agreed to make Jerry’s 
classroom their No. I set require- 
ment. 


Jerry’s school, a four-walled port- 
able unit, is only a short distance 
from lights, cameras, and sound 
booms, but it is out of bounds to 
photographers and reporters. His fel- 
low actors and the production crew- 
men tiptoe around it as though it 
were an Ivy League college. 

Born in Sioux City, Iowa, Jerry 
moved with his family to California 
soon afterwards. A department-store 
contest launched him on a TV career 
making commercials. For a while he 
did modeling with his sister, Susie. 

Jerry’s experience in mastering 
scripts helps in unexpected ways, 
like remembering how-to instructions 
—he’s gadget-happy—and mastering 
catechism lessons. His former super- 
visor, Sister Cathleen Joseph of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, 
congratulated him on the thorough- 
ness with which he knew his cate- 
chism. 

“After 178 scripts, it’s a pleasure,” 
said Jerry. 





(Continued from page §) 
great interior space of the church 
there also takes place in you an 
inward enlargement. Its great 
width and height have an analogy 
to infinity and eternity. A church 
is a similitude of the heavenly 
dwelling place of God. Mountains 
indeed are higher, the wide blue 
sky outside stretches immeasura- 
bly farther. But whereas outside 
space is unconfined and formless, 
the portion of space set aside for 
the church has been formed, fash- 
ioned, designed at every point 
with God in view. The long pil- 
lared aisles, the width and solid- 
ity of the walls, the high arched 
and vaulted roof, bring home to 
us that this is God’s house. 

It is likewise the representation 
of you, yourself. For you, your 
soul and your body, are the living 
temple of God. Open up that 
temple, make it spacious, give it 


height. 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall 


come tn. 


Heed the cry of the doors. Of 
small use to you is a house of 
wood and stone unless you your- 
self are God’s living dwelling. The 
high arched gates may be lifted 
up, and the portals parted wide, 
but unless the doors of your heart 
are open, how can the King of 
Glory enter in? 
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You just can’t help making 
$4 TO $6 AN HOUR 
when you sell Robinson 

fo ait 


Can you imagine 

an easier way to 

make extra money 

for yourself, church, school, club or 
sodality than by showing your friends 
and neighbors Robinson Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards? 

You'll be surprised to see how easy 
your sales add up with our exciting new 
assortments including such features as 
foil underlays, cut-outs, novelty folds, 
embossing, sparkling glitter, and jewel- 
like sequins. 

You can make as much as 60c on a 
box selling our 12 lovely new assort- 
ments of Catholic Christmas Cards 
without any experience needed. Other 
profit makers include: Every day and 
Birthday cards, gift wrapping assort- 
ments, gay stationery and gift items. 


FREE 


A genuine linen 1962 calendar 
towel ($1.25 value) is yours FREE 
with first order. Just Mail coupon 
below for actual samples on ap- 
proval and a gorgeous Free album 
of 40. different personalized 
Christmas cards. 


ROBINSON CARDS 


Dept. 553, Clinton, Mass. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 














TELEVISION 


The fall line-up for TV viewers 
holds more promise than it has for 
many a turn of the knob. 

Of outstanding interest is the 
news that Dr. Peter H. Odegard, one 
of the nation’s most distinguished 
political scientists, will teach Amer- 
ican Government in NBC-TV’s popu- 
lar Continental Classroom during 
the 1961-62 academic year. The 
course will be broadcast in color, 
coast-to-coast, on Monday through 
Friday, from 6:30 to 7 A.M., local 
time, starting Sept. 25. Now going 
into its fourth year, Continental 
Classroom has won many awards, 
delighted teachers, and helped stu- 
dents. This year’s subject matter 
should interest a third group, good 
citizens. Says Dr. Odegard: “Know- 
ing the structure and function of 
your government can be one of the 
most important lessons in your life.” 


The Hallmark Hall of Fame will 


For Dr. Odegard, government is first 


open its 11th season on the NBC-TV 
network with a go-minute color pro- 
duction of Laurence Housman’s Vic- 
toria Regina, starring Julie Harris in 
the title role. It will be her 6th per- 
formance on the program. 

Returning for its fourth season, 
the Bell Telephone Hour will 
launch its bi-weekly musicals in color 
with a lavish show, headed by Harry 
Belafonte and Rosemary Clooney, on 
Friday, Sept. 29 on NBC-TV, 9:30 to 
10:30 P.M., EDT). 

Adlai Stevenson Reports is the 
title of a new series of bi-weekly 
programs designed to increase pub- 
lic knowledge of the U.S. mission 
to the UN. Ambassador Stevenson 
will report on the work being done 
by his mission and discuss current 
topics with world leaders as _ his 
guests. The program begins Sunday, 
Oct. 1, 3 to 3:30 P.M., EDT, on ABC-TV. 

For his Wonderful World of 
Color NsBc-TvV program, Walt Dis- 
ney has secured a_ two-hour film 
titled The Magnificent Rebel, a 
German-made biography of Ludwig 
van Beethoven starring Karl Boehm. 
The film, directed by George Tress- 
ler, is being released currently as a 
theater feature in Europe, South 
America, and Asia. 

Among other new shows hopeful- 
ly designed to catch the eye and 
loyalty of TV viewers this season 
are The Dick VanDyke Show 
starring the lanky, laconic comedian 
of Broadway and TV fame. It starts 
on Tuesday, Oct. 3, 8 to 8:30 P.M., 
EDT, On CBS-TV. 

The Alvin Show is a new animat- 
ed cartoon series starring Alvin, the 
mischievous singing chipmunk, and 
his brothers, Simon and Theodore. 
Alvin will tune up Wednesdays at 
7:30 to 8 P.M., EDT, on CBS-TV. 





A show with the curious name 
1, 2, 3—Go! is designed to illum- 
inate the world of childhood and 
stimulate youthful curiosity. It pre- 
mieres on NBC-TV Sunday, Oct. 8, 
6:30 to 7 P.M., NYT. Continuing 
stars of the program will be an 1I- 
year-old boy and his adult guide. The 
guide, a modern Merlin, will send 
the child on far-ranging adventures: 
into outer space, to the bottom of 
the ocean, on a tiger hunt, or face- 
to-face with the heroes of his gen- 
eration. 


BOOKS 


The Convict and the Stained 
Glass Windows by Carmelo Soraci 
(John Day, $4.50). In his own 
words, Carmelo Soraci tells how 
beauty and devotion to art triumph- 
ed over poverty and _ frustration. 
While serving a life sentence for for- 
gery, Mr. Soraci was asked by the 
prison warden to paint a mural and 
design stained glass windows for the 
Church of the Good Thief being 
built by prisoners. 

Learning to Serve by Father 
Charles J. Carmody (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., $1.25). An excellent hand- 
book for the instruction of new altar 
boys. It will help parents to partici- 
pate in this all-important step in a 
boy’s education. 

Feasting Galore by Maura Lav- 
erty (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
$3.95). Recipes and food lore from 
Ireland that will make your mouth 
water and your hand turn quickiy 
to the egg-beater. Recipes include 
such Irish favorites as simnel cake, 
a special cake for mothers, boxty- 
on-the-griddle (potato pancake), and 
matrimony jam (bananas, oranges, 
and lemons). 








keep busy. That’s 
why she uses Tampax. Worn in- 
ternally, Tampax® means total free- 
dom throughout time-of-month. 
movern. “Show me new and better 
ways to do things,” says the modern 
Tampax type. It follows that she 
prefers Tampax — so easy to use. 
open-minoeD. She heard about 
Tampax (unseen, unfelt in place), 
then fried it. In t decisions 
are typical of the Tampax type. 
vou. If you love feeling cool, clean, 
fresh, the Tampax type is you. Re- 
solve now to try Tampax this month. 


TAMPAX rrince sas. 





Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





St. Anne: 
Grandmother of Our Saviour 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


Vy VuE rea for this illuminating 
book, written by America’s 
most admired woman _ author, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, grew 
like a celestial snowball. It start- 
ed one year with a Christmas 
card Mrs. Keyes sent to friends. 

The front of the card carried 
Luini’s lovely portrait of St. Anne, 
the Blessed Virgin, and the Holy 
Child. The message inside was in 
part as follows. 

“A friend of mine was trying to 
tell her little granddaughter the 
story of the Nativity, and the 
child kept saying, ‘But I don’t 
understand why Mary and Joseph 
had to go to a stable. Why didn’t 
they go to Grandma’s?’ 

“I have recalled this story 
many times since, and each time 
it evokes different thoughts. 

“If Anne stayed home in Naza- 
reth when Mary, who was ‘with 
child,’ went to Bethlehem, wasn’t 
she very anxious about her 
daughter and very eager to learn 
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about the new baby? Did she hear 
the ‘good tidings of great joy, 
if not directly from the angels, 
then from some kindly neighbor 
who came back to Nazareth be- 
fore Mary and Joseph? Did the 
Star in the East shed its light 
far enough for her to see? Did 
her first anxiety mount to an- 
guish when she learned about the 
slaughter of the Innocents? 

“Did Jesus spend much time 
with her in the little house where 
the angel had announced His 
coming? Did she invite John to 
stay there, too, so that the small 
cousins would be company for 
each other? Was it she who 
taught Jesus to read? 

“These are some of the ques- 
tions I ask myself about St. Anne 
as I make my Christmas prepa- 
rations. For I do so nowadays 
largely in my own capacity as a 
grandmother.” 

The card evoked a flood of 
answers. At the urging of friends, 





‘650,000,000 
SEARCH FOR RARE COINS 


Millions of dollars are spent each year for rare coins. Get your share from those old coins 
lying around the house, or you may even be able to find thousands of dollars worth of 
rare coins in your pocket change. WE PAY OVER $30,000.00 EACH FOR CERTAIN 
RARE COINS. Our large illustrated catalog lists the actual price we will pay for all 
United States coins and tells you how to find these rare coins. For certain dates we pay 
up to: $3,500.00 for certain Half Cents, $4,800.00 for certain Large Pennies, $600.00 for 
certain Flying Eagle Pennies, $2,000.00 for certain Indian Pennies, $250.00 for 
certain Lincoln Pennies before 1932, $1,500.00 for certain Two-Cent Pieces, $250.00 for 
certain Three-Cent Pieces, $16,000.00 for certain Nickels before 1927, $2,000.00 for certain 
Half Dimes, $4,750.00 for certain Dimes before 1932, $4,250.00 for certain Twenty-Cent 
Pieces, $4,500.00 for certain Quarters before 1938, $5,500.00 for certain Half Dollars before 
1939, $11,750.00 for certain Silver Dollars and up to $35,000.00 for certain Gold coins. We 
pay up to $2,500.00 for certain Canadian coins. Our low overhead enables us to pay 
higher prices. Only $1.00 will bring you this VALUABLE book and may reward you with 
many thousands of dollars. Our catalog also contains information on United States paper 
money, Confederate Paper money, tokens, etc. We refund your dollar when you sell us 
coins. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Many thousands of people have dealt with us. 
Send your dollar today for our catalog. IT MAY MEAN A FORTUNE FOR YOU! 


JAYMAR CORPORATION, JOHNSON CITY 236, N.Y. 





Mrs. Keyes enlarged it into an Beaupre, shrines in Asia, Africa, 
article which the Ncwc sent and the US. 
all over the English and Spanish- Finally, in Part III, Mrs. Keyes 
speaking world. This time a veri- skims off the cream of the poems 
table deluge of mail begged Mrs. and hymns in which St. Anne is 
Keyes to write a book on the sub-_ glorified back through the cen- 
ject. turies. The author has collected 

The foregoing is revealed by pictures of some 80 paintings and 
Mrs. Keyes in her Introduction. statues of St. Anne. 
That behind her, she plunges into The result is an opulent book, 
the story of St. Anne’s life. Using lovely to both touch and sight, a 
the several ancient traditional genuine ornament in any library. 
sources available, she fits them St. Anne: Grandmother of Our 
into a glowing mosaic. Saviour is an illustrated 189-page 

In Part II Mrs. Keyes takes book published by Julian Mess- 
you on a flying-carpet visit to ner, Inc., New York City, at $5 
the great shrines of the world (but only $2.95 to Catholic Di- 
where the power of St. Anne gest Book Club members). To 
shines out to those who love her: join the club, write: Catholic Di- 
Auray and Apt in France, St. gest Book Club, CD1g, 100 6th 
Anne of Jerusalem, St. Anne de Ave., New York City 13. 
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Our 
GOOD-BY to FATHER CARLESS 


By Patricia Young 


iS REAL name was Father 

Charles Carless, but we 
called him Father Christmas. I 
can see him now: a stockily built 
man with white hair cut as short 
as winter frost, seated beside the 
driver of a wagon that brought 
sacks of coal, and sometimes food, 
to the poverty-stricken parish- 
ioners of St. Anne’s in the East 
End of London. 

His black clerical suit was green 
with age and frayed at the cuffs; 
but his cheeks were rosy and his 
eyes bright blue, and he was a 
cheerful man. We never thought 
of him as being poor or hungry. 

Everyone knew that Father 
Carless went to the meat auction 
on Christmas Eve and got won- 
derful bargains. There was an 
understanding among the hungry 
shoppers that no one would ever 
outbid him. Sometimes the auc- 
tioneers became annoyed at the 
sudden hush among the bidders, 
but he always got his meat cheap. 
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He finally had time to make 
a leisurely tour of his poor 
parish in London’s East End 


Father Carless had come to St. 
Anne’s in 1912, about ten years 
before I was born. He came from 
Ireland, some said, though he had 
no brogue. 

Ours was a poor parish even 
before the depression. But when 
the docks, rope factory, and sug- 
ar refinery closed down there 
was nothing except Father Car- 
less and the dole. 

We children couldn’t remember 
drinking milk until Father had 
it brought into the school: one 
third of a pint per child per day. 
Many of the youngsters were 
without shoes until he mustered 
up shipments of old ones and a 
few new pairs scrounged from the 
local merchants. Breakfast and 
lunch tickets for use at the meal 
kitchen were issued by Father 
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each day at assembly. Supper at 
home meant soup and a slice of 
bread and margarine. 

My memories of Father Car- 
less reach back to the time of 
my First Communion. Most of 
the parents of the children had 
managed to beg or borrow white 
dresses and veils, and, of course, 
white shoes. The kids talked a- 
bout the coming event for weeks. 
I didn’t. I was the odd one who 
would be wearing ugly black boots 
because polio had left me with a 
crippled foot. 

One afternoon on my way home 
from school, I met Father Carless. 
He asked me if I was excited a- 
sig making my First Commun- 

The dam of my secret emo- 
tions burst, and I told him about 
the black boots. 

He drew me close. (I remem- 
ber thinking that the darn in the 
knee of his pants was a lot neater 
than that in my father’s). He 
gave me a piece of candy and 
said, after a moment, “well, 
black boots aren’t so bad, you 
know. Some people have no irl 
at all.” Just the 
same, he persuaded 
my parents to let me 
wear white sneak- 
ers for the occas- 


ion. How happily I 


wobbled my way down the aisle 
to the altar rail! 

Then there was the time I 
won a statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin for being highest in our an- 
nual catechism examination. Fly- 
ing home to show my parents my 
treasure, I tripped and fell out- 
side the rectory. Father came out 
to pick up the pieces of me and 
the statue. He dried my tears 
and gave me a rosary. 

“It was made by a soldier in 
a German prisoner-of-war camp,” 
he explained. “The beads are all 
carved from bullets.” I was im- 
pressed. (My bullet rosary was 
later to be lost in the bombing 
of London during the 2nd World 
War). 

Father Carless organized an an- 
nual picnic where we sat among 
real trees and flowers and ate 
strawberries sprinkled with sugar. 
He also arranged for our weeks 
at the fresh-air camp for under- 
privileged children, magic-lantern 
shows at the church hall, and the 
exciting trips on the free ferry 
across the River Thames. 

Mrs. Allison, Fa- 
ther’s housekeeper, 
was always shak- 
ing her head over 
him. “That man is 
starving himself to 
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death,” she used to tell my moth- 

“Why, do you know I can’t 
even patch his underwear any 
more!” Not that Father Carless 
ever listened to Mrs. Allison’s 
scolding. He simply went on min- 
istering to his flock and to any 
other strays that came along. 

Everyone beat a path to St. 
Anne’s_ rectory. South African 
deck hands who were only a few 
weeks away from their jungle 
tribes came, wanting to know 
where to buy a secondhand “white 
man’s” suit to replace their native 
cottons. Father’s study was a 
center for information on every- 
thing from where to pawn a 
watch to how to grow vegetables 
in a six-by-four back yard. 


I’ve seen him jump in between 
two burly stevedores to break up 


a fight outside a pub; and I’ve 
seen him quietly helping an old 
lady pin up her week’s wash. As 
soon as the eviction men came 
around to turn a family into the 
street for not paying their rent, 
a crowd would gather and the 
cry would go out, “Send for Fa- 
ther Carless!” Half a dozen kids 
would take off to the rectory, 
while others sped through the 
streets in case he was doing his 
rounds. These were the occasions 
when I saw him at his angriest, 
his blue eyes blazing, his jaw set, 
and his voice raised in argument. 
The furniture always stayed in 
the house. 

He tried to raise money in the 
parish, but that was difficult to 


do when the biggest coin in the 
collection box was likely to be a 
cow We children donated a 
halfpenny and sometimes a far- 
thing. Father Carless organized 
rummage sales and concerts, and 
tried to create jobs for his out-of- 
work parishioners. My father, 
scholarly linguist, did odd jobs of 
translating and elegant sign writ- 
ing for local merchants who, but 
for the pastor’s insistence, would 
just as soon have scribbled their 
prices in pencil. 

At the outbreak of the 2nd 
World War, Father Carless im- 
mediately had all the children of 
his parish evacuated to Wales. 
There were tears in his eyes as 
he tagged them, blessed them, 
and put them on the train. A few 
months later, St. Anne’s parish 
was to feel the brunt of the most 
concentrated bombing of any 
area in London. Thousands of 
tons of high explosives rained 
down on the docks, factories, and 
tenements. 

Father Carless stayed right on 
ministering to the people who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t leave their 
homes. A dozen times he was re- 
ported killed, but always turned 
up again performing some magnif- 
icent feat of courage. When a 
school filled with some 400 
bombed-out persons was _ razed 
by a bomb, he was first on the 
scene, clawing at the rubble 
alongside firemen and _ rescue 
workers looking for possible sur- 
vivors. When the church roof was 
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damaged, he was soon up there 
covering the holes with wooden 
slats and sheets of tarpaulin. 

When Father Carless died of 
heart failure soon after the end 
of the war, his stunned parishion- 
ers wondered what fitting tribute 
they could pay him. Most of the 
families had returned to what 
remained of the parish. Many had 
squeezed themselves into bomb- 
damaged houses that the council 
had not got around to tearing 
down. Although jobs were a lit- 
tle more plentiful now, it was too 
late to put more money into the 
collection box or buy him a new 
suit. 

Then someone remembered Fa- 
ther’s constant wish, “If only I 
had more time to get around and 
see everyone.” His “everyone” 
had always extended far beyond 
his own parishioners to include 
poor people of every creed. 

Members of the Holy Name 
society set about making this 
simple wish come true. The pro- 
cession carrying Father Carless’ 
coffin started out from the church 
early on a Saturday morning. 
Members of the Holy Family fra- 
ternity, the Sodality of the Sa- 
cred Heart, the Catholic Women’s 
league, and the Children of Mary 
followed with their banners. The 
procession grew as groups joined 
it unofficially: Jews, Lascars, 
East Indians, Negroes, Greeks. 

Father Carless was taken on a 


last, long, leisurely visit among 
his people: through the open-air 
market where the stall owners re- 
moved their caps and stopped 
shouting their wares; past the 
meat auction where he had bought 
his Christmas meat. 

Women came to their doors 
wiping wash-weary hands. The 
garbage collector drew his cart 
to the side of the road and bowed 
his head. (Father had got him 
his job). 

The men stopped for a minute 
at the window of the bedridden 
old lady whom Father had man- 
aged to visit once a week. Some- 
one at the rope factory sounded 
one long solemn good-by on the 
whistle, and dozens of factory 
workers came to peer through the 
iron gate as the coffin was carried 
past. The children, some still wear- 
ing shoes he had provided or 
clutching toys he had given them 
at last year’s Christmas party, 
stared in silent hurt. 

It is a long time since I left 
England, and several times since 
I have considered trying to find 
out exactly where Father Carless 
came from. I don’t think I ever 
will. For somehow I feel that he 
came to us straight from God, 
designed especially for poor peo- 
ple who lived on potato soup. In 
any event, [ hope to meet him 
again some day. He shouldn’t be 
hard to find. Pll just ask for the 
place where the poor kids play. 





A Robot Assistant 


for Teacher 


By Ian Braley 


”e 


“Today's Living 


Condensed from 
A N EXCITED group of high- 

schoolers clustered around 
the desk. The subject was the 
binary number system, which 
bores or scares most students; 
but the instructor had exact 
knowledge and infinite patience, 
plus a method of matching the 
material exactly to the student’s 
increasing skill. The teen-agers 
watched intently, and they learn- 
ed rapidly and well. 

How much would such an in- 
structor cost a school district? 
One estimate: 35c an hour. 

The dream instructor is a ma- 
chine, one of several that have ap- 
peared recently as a result of ex- 


* 230 W. 4lst St., 


He will do an excellent 
job for 35c an hour 


periments by pioneers like psy- 
chologist B. F. Skinner of Har- 
vard. In one experiment Dr. Skin- 
ner trained pigeons to play a 
fiercely competitive game of ping- 
pong. His laboratory stunt show- 
ed how learning can be speeded 
up: break the material into easi- 
ly understandable steps; then “re- 
ward” the pupil immediately, as 
soon as he masters each step. 

The pigeons get grain as their 
reward; the student gets the 
thrill of choosing the right answer. 
According to Dr. Skinner’s theory, 
the key to teaching rapidly is 
the promptness of the satisfaction. 
Ideally the student should know 
whether he’s right or wrong with- 
in seconds. The usual quiz paper, 
even when corrected the next day, 
is far too slow. 


New York City 36. Sept. 4, 1960. © 1960 by the New York Herald Tribune, 


Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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Since people learn at different 
rates of speed, only a tutor can 
give immediate satisfaction. In 
the normal classroom the most 
skillful teacher can’t do it con- 
sistently for 40 or even for four 
students. We can’t supply 35 mil- 
lion tutors for 35 million school- 
age youngsters. Can the job be 
done by machines? 

The psychologists suspect that 
it can in part. To make sure, 
Hamilton college has started a 
$204,000 research project under- 
written by a branch of the Ford 
Foundation. Prof. Charles God- 
charles and several others are 
working out  teaching-machine 
versions of elementary French, 
German, mathematics, and sev- 


eral other subjects. Frances Mech- 
ner, of the Schering Corp., in 


Bloomfield, N.J., is trying to do 
the same thing with elementary 
algebra, while several others in 
such widely separated areas as 
Arizona and Pennsylvania are 
concentrating on spelling. 

Can such projects lead to 
mechanical tyranny? Many casu- 
al observers have had qualms a- 
bout the absorbed attention that 
the machines get from students. 
Are they the path to a robot-di- 
rected world? 

Hardly. The best protection a- 
gainst educational tyranny is an 
inspired teacher. No one expects 
to replace the teacher with a ma- 
chine. If the machines fulfill their 
promise, however, they'll take 
over jobs similar to those they 


handle in industry. They will per- 
form the essential drudgery of 
drill on basic concepts and facts. 

Teaching will command more 
skill than ever, but the skill will 
be applied to the situations that 
only human brains can handle, 
not dissipated in routine. No ma- 
chine can teach children to write 
or paint or compose; but a teach- 
er relieved of the task of drilling 
parts of speech or types of pig- 
ments or musical scales into 
young minds would have a better 
chance to reach all his students. 

In New York City, Collegiate 
school reports that automated 
teaching is about twice as efficient 
as conventional methods in teach- 
ing French spelling to 6th and 
7th graders. The school now uses 
the technique in teaching Rus- 
sian and mathematics. For senior- 
high students, automated pro- 
grams are planned in chemistry, 
biology, physics, and English 
grammar. 

In California, Western Design 
is marketing an Auto-Tutor that 
gives courses ranging from funda- 
mentals of electronics to the mas- 
tery of golf. 

How do the machines work? 
Rheem Califone Corp. has a ma- 
chine that resembles a typewriter 
in size, shape, and price. It has 
an opening on top through which 
the student can write answers on 
an adding-machine tape. A ques- 
tion shows through a window. The 
student writes his answer, then 
turns a knob that shoves his writ- 
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ing under the glass. The same 
knob exposes the correct answer 
and a new question. If right, the 
student punches the “Correct” 
button. The next time he goes 
through the lesson that question 
won't come up. 

Another Rheem Califone ma- 
chine, to be priced at around 
$250, is called a “Pressey” type 
after Dr. Sidney J. Pressey of 
Ohio State, who developed some 
of the first automated teaching 
devices in the 1920’s. Instead of 
writing the answer, the student 
presses one of three buttons label- 
ed “Yes,” “No,” and “Neither.” 
If his answer is correct, a green 
light blinks and the machine pulls 
the program forward to the next 
question. If wrong, the machine 
stops. If errors climb above 10%, 
it’s assumed that the material is 
too complex for the student, and 
he tries another program. 

The Auto-Tutor lists at $4,975 
(which means 35c¢ per hour in- 
cluding upkeep, according to the 
manufacturer’s arithmetic). The 
program, placed on 35-mm film, 
is projected on a screen about the 
size of a typewritten page. Any of 
10,000 images can be chosen by 
pushing the right combination of 
numbered buttons. 

The screen poses a question: 
“What result (product) would we 
get if we used 3 as a factor twice 
in a multiplication?” If you punch 
the buttons that correspond to 
the answer 6, the machine ex- 
poses an image that politely tells 


you what a goof you’ve made, 
and why. But if you answer 9, you 
get a warm glow as the machine 
replies, “You are correct,” and 
poses another question. 

Harry F. Silberman of the non- 
profit Systems Development 
Corp. has been working on a 
teaching machine built around a 
refrigerator-size Bendix G-15 elec- 
tronic computer. It will have 
everything a teaching machine 
could logically use, and it will 
stay in the laboratory as a re- 
search tool. It will be programed 
so that the student will start out 
with a rush, answering tough 
questions and picking up know- 
ledge in large chunks. If he makes 
too many errors, however, the 
machine will automatically switch 
him to an easier program that co- 
vers the ground in smaller steps. 
If he still has trouble, the ma- 
chine will patiently change to a 
still easier program.(“If he can’t 
do that one,’ an spc engineer 
says, “a little sign pops up that 
says, ‘Go home!’ ”’) 

Norman A. Crowder, while at 
the Hoover Electronics Co., pro- 
duced scrambled workbooks as 
teaching aids. The first few 
pages of these workbooks pose 
questions and offer a choice of 
answers. Pick the first answer. 
The directions will tell you to 
turn to page 31, where the book 
explains where you went wrong. 
Turn back and pick the second 
answer. The book directs you to 
page 27, where you find the grati- 
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fying news: “You are correct” — 
plus another question. 

The difficulty with scrambled 
workbooks is the lack of control. 
Machines can stop the student 
from going ahead when he misses 
too much of the basic material; 
workbooks can’t. But psycholo- 
gists still don’t know whether or 
not such control is essential. That 
is one of the questions for re- 
search to answer. Manhattan’s 
Collegiate school recently finished 
an experiment. Over a two-week 
period, high-school — freshmen 
sophomores, and juniors learned 
certain complex mathematical 
ideas equally well with either pro- 
gramed texts or teaching ma- 
chines. 


Psychologists debate the ideal 
size of the steps of learning. The 
Skinnerians maintain that every- 
thing possible should be done to 
make sure that the student gets 
the right answer on his first try. 


The steps should therefore be 
small. A one-semester program 
may contain 5,000 or 10,000 ques- 
tions. 

The opposition argues that a 
student learns well from his mis- 
takes, too, if the reasons for them 
are made plain. But in an experi- 
ment by Edward B. Fry at the 
University of Southern California, 
beginning gth-grade students of 
Spanish learned more by con- 
structing their own answers 
(Skinner method) than by a 
choose-your-answer technique, al- 
though it took them longer. 


Results like these whet the psy- 
chologists’ appetite for more. For 
one thing, no one can be sure that 
learning a language is the same 
kind of brain activity as learning 
mathematics or history. Nor can 
the psychologists be certain that 
gth graders learn in precisely the 
same way in which Ist graders or 
college students do. 

Machines that teach have been 
around for centuries. A book is 
essentially a machine; so is a 
blackboard. But the first ma- 
chines designed to pose a prob- 
lem, get a response, and react 
immediately according to that re- 
sponse evolved during the 1920's 
and 1930's. 

One of Dr. Pressey’s devices 
was a piece of paper containing 
questions and a choice of answers. 
The student chose his answer by 
punching a pencil hole in the right 
place. The board that backed up 
the paper had deeper holes be- 
hind the right answers than be- 
hind the wrong ones. The student 
knew immediately whether he 
was right or wrong by the dis- 
tance the pencil. penetrated. 
Although crude, such devices 
hinted loudly of future possibili- 
ties. 

Then came the 2nd World War 
and some of the most gigantic 
educational efforts in _ history. 
Short on qualified instructors, the 
armed forces used a variety of 
gadgets to train men in physical 
skills. The Link Trainer, for ex- 


ample, gave thousands of would- 
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be pilots their first simulated solo. 
The rapid development of elec- 
tronic computers also contributed 
to the teaching-machine boom. 
Scientists are quick to point out 


breakthrough came with increas- 
ed understanding of the way in 
which students learn. Dr. Skin- 
ner’s experiments uncovered new 
knowledge with an importance 


far beyond that of the flashing 


that the machines are merely 
lights of electronic marvels. 


hardware. The really important 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 
Rising college costs had forced me to give up school. At 19, I was bitterly 
discouraged at the prospect that such youth and intelligence as mine were 
to be wasted outside ivy walls. As long as I could remember, I had planned 
some day to teach and to write. But how was I to teach over a typewriter or 
find self-expression in a monthly report? 

Then I met Mrs. Marks. I had been dawdling over the boss’ corre- 
spondence, busily feeling sorry for myself, when I looked up to see her 
standing beside me. She had a mop over her shoulder and carried a pail in 
her hand. “Smile, honey,” she said to me. “Why, you look as if you were just 
thrown out of school.” 

“You’re not far wrong,” I said sourly, and went on to explain. Mrs. 
Marks listened attentively, but with no expression of sympathy, and I found 
my tragic life story falling rather flat. 

“You are a failure all right, honey, if you can’t learn anything here,” she 
said as she departed. 

I tried to dismiss her as just another older person who couldn’t know 
what youth must suffer. Then came some extra busy days, and I found my- 
self working overtime nearly every night. I began seeing more of Mrs. Marks. 

Our talk usuaHy turned to school subjects, and I was astounded at the 
range of her interests. She encouraged me to trot out my old English litera- 
ture notes, and we were soon playing a kind of quiz game. 

One rainy day I was opening the office mail and found among the bills 
and circulars an envelope addressed to me. Inside was an invitation to grad- 
uation exercises at a nearby State Teachers’ college. On it was written, “To a 
failure from your first pupil.” 

Of course it was from Mrs. Marks. She was to be graduated magna cum 
laude a few days hence after nine years of night school. She had dropped out 
of college when her mother died. After helping to bring up her younger 
brothers and sisters she had taken this job as a cleaning woman and had 
registered as a part-time student. 

I’m returning to school this fall with renewed hope in the wonders that 
can be learned over a typewriter—at least if one looks up once in a while 


Marie Drobniak. 


{For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of human 
nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. ] 
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City of Superlatives 


Whatever Texas has, 


By Raymond Holbrook 


few years ago, a national 
five-and-ten chain pur- 
chased a corner in down- 
town Houston, Texas, for slightly 
more than $3 million, which fig- 
ured out to $2,000 a front inch. 
The magnitude of the transaction 
was pleasing but not surprising 


Houston has most of tt 


to the residents of Texas’ largest 
and the nation’s seventh most 
populous city. The same corner 
seven years before had sold for 
only one third that price. 

In its rate of growth, as in 
most other respects, Houston is a 
city of superlatives. The city be- 
came the capital of a republic be- 
fore a single street had been grad- 
ed. Its birth was brought about 
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by one of the shrewdest real- 
estate promotions in American 
history. 

On April 21, 1836, a tattered 
army of goo under Gen. Sam 
Houston defeated a much larger 
Mexican force on nearby San 
Jacinto battlefield to win inde- 
pendence for Texas and create 
a new republic. The smoke of bat- 
tle had hardly cleared before two 
canny New England brothers, 
John K. and Augustus C. Allen, 
bought a league and a half of 
wilderness, most of it at $1 an 


acre, part down and the balance 
later. 

Augustus drew a map laying 
off a 60-block townsite for their 
Glowing adver- 


“Houston City.” 
tisements were composed. Broth- 
er John hustled off to Columbia, 
where the newly formed Congress 
of Texas was to designate the site 
for a temporary capital. 

Although several of the long- 
established communities in Texas 

made strong bids, the nonexistent 
city of Houston was a leading 
contender on the first ballot. 
That the new city was named for 
Texas’ greatest hero and _ first 
president gave the Allens a 
psychological advantage. John’s 
eloquence and his offer to con- 
struct the buildings as well as 
donate the site so moved the 
penniless and homeless govern- 
ment that Houston was selected. 

The first officials and immi- 
grants to arrive in Houston were 


puzzled. Although the Allens had 


portrayed Houston as a major 
seaport, the townsite was acces- 
sible only by the shallowest 
craft, and passengers had to clear 
driftwood out of the tortuous 
Buffalo bayou. A few newcomers 
continued upstream, unaware that 
they had passed the capital. 

The first view of the city it- 
self was disheartening. In a small 
clearing were a few tents (one of 
which served as a saloon), sever- 
al log shacks under construction, 
no streets, and ankle-deep mud. 

Still, new settlers poured into 
Houston. Gail Borden, who was 
later to become the nation’s milk- 
man, started a newspaper. By the 
following May, when President 
Houston addressed the first con- 
gress in a roofless state house, 
about 800 homes and buildings 
stood in varying degrees of com- 
pletion. 

John J. Audubon, the famed 
naturalist, arrived in the capital 
at this time. He was more fas- 
cinated by the Houstonians than 
by the wildlife he had come to 
study. He was appalled by the 
drunken Indians he saw stum- 
bling through the muddy streets, 
brandishing tomahawks, ““whoop- 
ing and hallooing.” 

There was more substance to 
Houston but little more cultural 
progress when Father John Ti- 
mon arrived in January, 1839, to 
celebrate Mass. The city now had 
a population of 5,000, a theater, 
several hotels, many saloons, and 
a jail; but no churches or schools. 
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DRKAS 


re 


Sam Houston Monument, 
Hermann Park 


Only a handful of Catholics at- 
tended the first Mass, but Father 
Timon was invited to preach in 


the capitol. His sermon was 
warmly received. Among those 
attending were Sam _ Houston, 
Vice President David G. Burnet, 
most of the legislators, and two 
Baptist and two Methodist min- 
isters. Father Timon was dismay- 
ed to find only 300 Catholics in 
Houston, but the response to his 
sermon in the capitol was encour- 
aging. 

A Catholic, the Spanish explor- 
er Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, 


was the first white man ever to 
visit the area where Houston now 
stands. Shipwrecked on the Texas 
coast in 1528, he and his com- 
panions worked their way inland 
and lived with the Indians until 
they were finally able to make 
their way to Mexico. In later 
years Franciscans crisscrossed the 
area as they traveled between 
Mexico and the scattered mis- 
sions in East Texas. 

Under the Mexican constitu- 
tion the Catholic faith was the 
official religion. But the revolt 
against Mexico was political, not 
religious, and some of the Mexican 
Catholics joined the colonists in 
the battle for independence. 

President Houston was eager 
to have the new republic receive 
recognition from the Church; and 
he preferred that the Church ties 
be American rather than Mexi- 
can. In early 1837 Bishop An- 
tonio Blane of New Orleans sent 
Father Timon to Texas. Three 
years later the Prefecture Aposto- 
lic of Texas was created. 

Father Timon was named pre- 
fect apostolic, and Father John 
M. Odin, who soon joined him, 
was named vice prefect and pas- 
tor of Houston and Galveston. 

Father Odin, on July 17, 1842, 
dedicated Houston’s first Catho- 
lic church: St. Vincent de Paul, 
a tiny chapel with 20 pews. It 
was Houston’s second church, 
completed a few months after the 
Presbyterians finished a building 


started several years earlier. 
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A short time after Texas be- 
came the 28th star on the U.S. 
flag, the Diocese of Texas was 
created, with Galveston as its 
see, and Father Odin as its first 
bishop. 

In the same year, 1847, some 
Ursuline Sisters from New Or- 
leans arrived in Galveston to 
found a convent. Then followed 
the erection of St. Mary’s cathe- 
dral, whose statue of Mary, Star 
of the Sea, atop the belfry tower, 
has been a_ symbol of the 
church’s invincibility for more 


than a century on the hurricane- 
torn site. 

The histories of Houston and 
Galveston, an island city only 50 
miles away, have been closely’ 


linked. In the 19th century, Gal- 
veston was the mother city to 
Catholics, not just in Houston 
but in much of Texas. 

Though they had close spirit- 
ual ties, there was fierce economic 
competition between the two 
cities, and the location of Galves- 
ton and its well-protected port 
gave it an initial advantage in 
vying for shipping. In the long 
run, the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce and nature were to 
tilt the scales in favor of the in- 
land city. 

The loss of the capitol to Aus- 
tin and the growing importance 
of Galveston as a seaport darken- 
ed the future of Houston and 
prompted the formation in 1840 
of its Chamber of Commerce, 
which is now one of the largest 


bodies of its kind in the nation. 

Fulfilling the Allens’ boast that 
Houston was a great seaport kept 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic groups busy. Houston, 
as Will Rogers put it, had “to dig 
a ditch and bring the sea to its 
door.” The original Buffalo bayou 
was so shallow and narrow that 
early pilots preferred side-wheel- 
ers, which they said could chew 
out their own channel and, if 
necessary, get traction by letting 
the giant paddles run on the 
banks. 

By public subscription, lotter- 
ies, and municipal, state, and fed- 
eral aid, the channel was improv- 
ed. In 1914 Houston became a 
truly deep-water port with the 
completion of the 51-mile Hous- 
ton ship channel. It was officially 
opened by President Woodrow 
Wilson, who fired a cannon by 
remote control to signal the ful- 
fillment of the Allens’ boast. It 
has been continually improved, 
and is now being dredged to a 
depth of 40 feet and a width of 
400 feet. 

While the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce was busy digging its 
channel, nature turned her fury 
on Galveston. Hurricanes had 
often raked the island, and in 
August, 1900, the most disastrous 
of all struck. Galveston was all 
but wiped away. While the death 
toll was never accurately deter- 
mined, between 5,000 and 7,000 
lives were lost. 

Five months later nature smil- 
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ed on Houston. Spindletop, the 
granddaddy of all Texas oil gush- 
ers, blew in near Beaumont to tap 
one of the richest petroleum re- 
serves in the world. That launch- 
ed the development of Houston as 
a global oil and gas center. 

Even before the discovery of 
oil or the completion of the ship 
channel, Houston had done well 
economically. Railroads had fan- 
ned out into the rapidly develop- 
ing state, funneling cattle, lumber, 


Art by Dan Dickas. 
Seaport Docks 


cotton, and other agricultural 
products into Houston. By 1895 
the city was the chief rail center 
in Texas and the second largest 
cotton market in the world. 

“Whatever Texas has, Houston 
has most of it,” a Houstonian has 
said. 

It has the largest population 
(938,219) in the state, which 
means that one out of every ten 
Texans is a Houstonian. It has 
the largest area: a sprawling 450 
square miles. 

Its San Jacinto monument is 
the tallest in the world, at 570 
feet towering nearly 25 feet above 
the Washington monument. The 
only surviving battleship of the 
old dreadnought class, the USS 
Texas, is now permanently moored 
nearby. 

The port of Houston ranks first 
in Texas and third in the nation 
in total tonnage handled. Its 
wharves, docks, and railroad fa- 
cilities, capable of berthing 85 
vessels and 47 barges simultane- 
ously, make it the largest mar- 
shaling and distribution center in 
the South. 

It is as a world oil center that 
Houston looms the largest. It is 
the hub of the oil industry in the 
Gulf Southwest, the four-state 
region of Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma. This re- 
gion holds nearly three quarters 
of the known reserves of liquid 
hydrocarbon and approximately 
four fifths of the known reserves 
of natural gas in the U.S. 
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The industry has spun a giant 
web of pipelines to collect and 
distribute oil and gas and to pro- 
vide product interchange between 
plants. Because by-products of 
one petrochemical plant may be 
used as feed stocks in a3 
plants, the “Spaghetti Bowl,” 
network of chemical silanes, 
connects 32 major and seven un- 
derground salt domes used for 
storage in the Houston area. 

Houston is a city with plenty 
of elbow room. Its streets and 
boulevards are wide. It has many 
skyscrapers (the new 44-story 


Humble building will be one of 
the loftiest west of the Mississip- 
pi) but they are so spaced as to 
give an uncrowded feeling. Parks 


cad squares with magnificent 
trees and lovely flowers give a 
gardenlike atmosphere to much 
of the city. 

If early-day Houston was neg- 
lectful of its churches, it has more 
than made amends in the years 
that followed. 

All Houston was in holiday at- 
tire for the parade and ceremony 
that marked the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Church of the 
Annunciation in downtown Hous- 
ton on April 25, 1869. Two and a 
half years later the church was 
formally dedicated by Father Jo- 
seph Querat. The church, with its 
massive Gothic spire and deep- 
set stained-glass windows, is one 
of the historical landmarks of 
downtown Houston. 

The old original St. Vincent de 


Paul church was sold shortly aft- 
er Annunciation was dedicated, 
and for some years the latter was 
the only Catholic church in Hous- 
ton. As the city grew, new par- 
ishes were formed: St. Joseph’s, 
Sacred Heart, Immaculate Con- 
ception, Holy Name, St. Anne’s. 

Much of the Catholic growth, 
coinciding with Houston’s  ex- 
panding population during the 
last decade, has been under the 
direction of Bishop Wendelin J. 
Nold of Galveston-Houston, who 
succeeded Bishop Christopher E. 
Byrne in 1950. Today, with 56 
churches and a_ population of 
130,000, Catholics are the third 
largest religious body in Houston. 

Houston is an educational and 
medical center. Catholics were 
pioneers in education and medi- 
cine in the city. The first paro- 
chial school, administered by the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 
was established in 1842, 18 years 
before the first public school was 
opened. 

An expansion program at the 
University of St. Thomas, a co- 
educational liberal-arts college, is 
expected to swell the present en- 
rollment of about 500 to 2,500 
during the next decade. Another 
Catholic institution is Sacred 
Heart Dominican college, which 
specializes in the training of 
teachers. 

The University of Houston, 
with 13,000 students, is the sec- 
ond largest university in the 
state. Rice university, formerly 
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Annunciation Church 


Rice institute, with 2,000 stu- 
dents, is nationally known for its 
high academic standards. Texas 
Southern university, with nearly 
3,000 students, is one of the two 
largest Negro colleges in the 
state. 

The oldest hospital in Houston 
is St. Joseph’s infirmary, which 
had its beginning in 1887, when 


six nuns of the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word took over 
an old, dilapidated frame build- 
ing. For many years it was the 
city’s only hospital. 

The $100 million Texas Medi- 
cal center is located on a 163- 
acre tract on the south side. It 
includes four huge general hos- 
pitals, two children’s hospitals, 
the M.D. Anderson hospital and 
Tumor institute, Baylor univer- 
sity College of Medicine, and Uni- 
versity of Texas Dental branch. 

Culture in Houston is abundant 
and on occasions flamboyant. The 
Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Museum of Contemporary Art 
are the principal art centers. The 
“theater in the round” was pio- 
neered in Houston, where drama 
is a year-round attraction, with 
three legitimate theaters and sev- 
eral little-theater groups. 

The Houston Symphony orch- 
estra, one of the nation’s best, 
has been conducted for five years 
by Leopold Stokowski. This fall 
he will be succeeded by Sir John 
Barbirolli. The 38-year-old, go- 
member orchestra has a budget of 
more than half a million dollars, 
the largest of any Texas sym- 
phony. More than 90% of all 
available seats were sold before 
the last concert season began. 

Like other seaports, Houston 
has drawn its population from 
nearly every country in the 
world. There are many Latin 
Americans, whose forefathers had 
helped spread Catholicism across 
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Mexico and the Southwest long 
before Europeans settled the At- 
lantic seaboard. Among the Ne- 
gro population are descendants of 
Louisiana Negroes who have pre- 
served their French dialect. Our 
Mother of Mercy church has had 
a central place in their lives. 
Geographically Houston is a 
Southern city, but it is not a 
typical Southern city. With lim- 
ited school integration begun, a 
Negro member on the school 
board, and city buses voluntarily 
desepregated, its racial climate is 
far more moderate than that of 
many Southern cities lying hun- 
dreds of miles farther north. Al- 
though Texas was a Confederate 
state, in Houston the Civil war is 
history, not an issue. Houstonians 
are too busy building, working, 
making money, and enjoying it to 
sit around sniffing magnolia blos- 
soms and thinking about what 
happened to grandpa at Shiloh. 
Just how many _ millionaires 
Houston has is a debatable ques- 
tion. One authority holds that 
the city has as many millionaires 
as General Houston had men at 
the Battle of San Jacinto. An 
exact count is difficult because in 
Houston a millionaire who just 
keeps his millions can go unnotic- 
ed. To get any attention, he must 
give away, throw away, or lose 
millions. Many Houston million- 
aires have become known by giv- 
ing money away. The pattern was 
set by William Marsh Rice, who 


arrived penniless in Houston in 


1837, made a fortune as an im- 
porter and exporter, and left 
more than $5 million to establish 
Rice institute. 

Of latter-day philanthropists, 
Hugh Roy Cullen, who died in 
1957, has been the pace setter. 
Shortly after his arrival, Cullen 
made his first contribution: a $5 
check to the Salvation Army. 
Some Houston historians don’t 
count that as the official begin- 
ning of his philanthropy because 
the check bounced. Then Cullen 
struck oil. He subsequently gave 
away $160 million through the 


Cullen foundation alone. 


E vesrows like small auxiliary mus- 


taches. Ross Macdonald . . . I could 
see the whites of her lies. Mary Gar- 
den ... The TV rerun tradition is 
that the show must go on and on 
and on. Oscar Homolka .. . Tri- 
cycle: tot rod. Daniel Desaulniers 

.. June dusk, daylight-saved beyond 
its normal span. Herb Caen... 
A grin you could use for a foot rule. 
Marion Hargrove ... A Miss-Some- 
body’s-School-for-Girls voice. Patricia 
Farrell . . . My garden is a bed of 


neuroses. Corey Ford. 


{You are invited to submit similar figures 
of speech, for which $4 will be paid on pub- 
lication. Exact source must be given. Con- 
tributions from similar departments in other 
magazines will not be accepted. Submis- 
sions cannot be = or returned. 





Dr. Tom Bain 


Goes to 
Africa 


And takes his wife 
and children with him 
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Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Bain 


By Charles Oxton 


rk. Tuomas H. Bain, his 
wife Ruth, and their four 
children sailed out of New York 
harbor one day last spring. It 
was a cherished moment. 

The ship would take them to 
Beira’ in Mozambique, East 
Africa. Then they would make 
their way overland to Southern 
Rhodesia, through the heart of 
Africa. 

“We plan to stay at least three 
years,” 31-year-old Dr. Bain 
wrote a friend, “and if God wills 
it, we may stay for life.” 

In a world that still feels the 
impact of the late Dr. Tom Doo- 
ley, the tale of Dr. Tom Bain 


may not seem very extraordinary. 
Nevertheless, when Dr. Bain left 
his homeland he was a pioneer. 

As a member of the recently 
formed Mission Doctors associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, he became 
the first physician with a family 
to be sent abroad by a Catho- 
lic lay organization in the U.S. 
He is only the tenth Catholic lay 
doctor from America laboring in 
the mission field. 

Two years earlier Dr. Bain, a 
graduate of the Medical College 
of Virginia, had written Msgr. 
Anthony J. Brouwers, executive 
secretary of the Mission Doctors 
association and director of the 
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Lay Mission Helpers of the Los 
Angeles diocese. At the time, Bain 
was an army medical officer sta- 
tioned at Fort Bragg, N. C. He 
explained that his tour of duty 
had more than a year to run and 
that when it was finished he 
wanted to do medical mission 
work. 

Monsignor Brouwers already 
had as many married couples 
with families in the Lay Mission 
Helpers group as he could handle. 
He referred Dr. Bain to the 
White Fathers in Washington, 
D.C. 

But in May, 1959, the mon- 
signor got an offer of help in set- 
ting up a Mission Doctors associ- 
ation. 

It was a godsend. Under the 
direction of Dr. James Maloney, 
Jr., a professor of surgery at the 
University of California in Los 
Angeles, an agenda was drawn 
up. Working with him were Dr. 
Bernard J. O’Loughlin, an associ- 
ate at ucLta, and Drs. Thomas 
Havel, Charles Westerbeck, and 
Richard J. Lescoe. 

Just then a second letter ar- 
rived from Dr. Bain. The White 
Fathers couldn’t use him. 

“When he wrote to us a second 
time,” Monsignor Brouwers said, 
“we were ready.” A questionnaire 
was sent to him covering family, 
schooling, and_ references, and 
why he wanted to be a lay mis- 
sioner. 

“T believe,” Bain wrote back, 
“that by working as a lay mis- 


sioner I will be a better Catholic, 
husband, and father. At the same 
time I will help to carry out the 
command, ‘Go forth and teach all 
nations.’ I can help counteract 
communism. The current ‘battle 
for men’s minds’ is one of the 
most crucial problems facing our 
civilization. It will not be decided 
by idly sitting by.” 

Since his wife was to be a 
partner in the proposed venture, 
she was asked to fill out the same 
questionnaire. Ruth, 29, dark- 


haired and gracious, was equally 
idealistic. Her college degree in 
biology and chemistry would en- 
able her to be of real help to her 
husband. More important, she in- 
terpreted her interest in mission 


work as a repayment to God for 
a host of personal blessings. 

She wrote, “I was born into a 
Catholic family in the richest 
country in the world, was given 
a college education, and enjoy 
good health. I think it is God’s 
will I share some of these things.” 

Monsignor Brouwers turned 
the Bains over to Doctor Ma- 
loney, who took a sympathetic 
but cautious approach. He was 
not sure, but he thought that 
the Mission Doctors association 
would be able to place them be- 
fore too long. Such matters as 
entry permits, housing and fa- 
cilities, and an orientation period 
in Los Angeles had to be settled. 

In January, 1961, the Bains 
came out to Los Angeles. Both 
talked to the committee of doc- 
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tors and gained a pretty good 
idea of the caliber of the team 
which would be backing them up. 

It was decided that Dr. Bain 
would intern at a new hospital 
operated by the Bethlehem Sis- 
ters of Switzerland in Dreifon- 
tein, Southern Rhodesia. 

Plans call for sending a Catho- 
lic doctor there every six months 
and keeping two mission doctors 
on duty at the hospital at all 
times. Already nine other doctors 
are preparing to join the Bains. 

Maintaining doctors abroad 
presents some formidable prob- 
lems. They must be assured of a 
constant supply of up-to-date 
medicines and the best equip- 
ment. The bush-country medi- 


cine of the past will no longer 
fill the bill. The people whom 
the mission doctors hope to serve 
have enough contact with the 


outside world to know what 
others—and they could be the 
communists—will do if the job 
isn’t properly done. 

Another important item is the 
care of the families. The bishops 
in the various territories have 
agreed to provide schooling, hous- 
ing, transportation, and a nom- 
inal salary. The salary won’t be 
much; in the case of. the Bains 
it will be $180 a month, enough 
to get by. 

Above all, there is the matter 
of spiritual formation. The goal 
is to have each doctor and his 
wife spend six months in Los An- 
geles studying ascetical theology, 


missiology, and the customs and 
backgrounds of the people for 
whom they will work. 

A doctor who goes to the mis- 
sions must not only be a good 
physician, he must be a good 
man. The mission field is no place 
for the emotionally unstable, the 
pious fanatic. Husband and wife 
will be working as a team, giving 
strength to each other when the 
going gets rough. And the going 
will often be rough. 

The doctor will be the day- 
and-night medical officer of a 
whole district. He must run his 
own dispensary, man his own 
hospital. He won’t be able to 
phone another doctor. 

In numerical strength, the 
Catholic lay-mission doctors will 
be a distinct minority. Accord- 
ing to Monsignor Brouwers, more 
than 500 Protestant medical mis- 
sionaries are overseas, compared 
to the ten Catholics. 

When the native Africans want 
to compliment a white man, they 
say he has a “black man’s heart.” 

“We hope they will say that 
of us,” says Tom Bain. “We 
Americans have an obligation to 
relieve the suffering of these peo- 
ple, but we must do more. Lay 
missioners can do some things 
that priests and nuns can’t. We 
can set an example as a Chris- 
tian family. I think that’s the 
main reason we are going over- 
seas. Each day, in our own ways, 
we will bear witness to the 
truth.” 
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Iron Curtain 


at the Rio Grande? 


Greatly increased activity in Mexico City 
can mean only one thing: the Reds 
are getting ready for another Cuba 


Condensed from “Nation’s Business” 


EXICO AND the ussRr do so 

little business together that 
Mexico has only three of its citi- 
zens stationed in its Moscow em- 
bassy. Yet the Soviet embassy to 
Mexico is one of the largest in 
Mexico City. For several years its 
staff numbered about 75. There 
were 120 only three months ago. 
Now there are 140. 


* 


Up to two tons of diplomatic 
pouches arrive daily at the Soviet 
embassy. Pouches are about four 
feet high. Some weigh as much 
as 200 pounds. About 30 come in 
each day. 

What’s happening? It is evi- 
dent that next door to the U.S. 
the timetable for communist ex- 
pansion has been stepped up. En- 


* 1615 H St. NW., Washington 6, D.C. June, 1961. ©1961 by Nation’s Business—the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S., and reprinted with permission. 
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couraged by the ease with which 
Castro was able to repulse the re- 
cent invasion of Cuba, the com- 
munists consider their foothold in 
this hemisphere firmly establish- 
ed. Now they plan to widen their 
beachhead. Americans must face 
the prospect that at some time 
during the decade ahead, the 
communists may try to dominate 
Mexico. 

Headquarters for the conspir- 
acy are located at Calzada de 
Tacubaya 204, the address of the 
Soviet embassy in Mexico City. 
From this address all communist 
activities south of the U.S. are co- 
ordinated. This includes the ac- 
tivities of the Czechs and the 
Poles, as well as those of the sat- 


ellite Cuban embassy, located just 
a block away. Antonio Montane, 


second secretary at the Cuban 
embassy, recently resigned in pro- 
test at the way the Soviets who 
visited his embassy directed its 
activities. 

Among the people who live in- 
side the Russian embassy are 15 
Spaniards. As children, they were 
taken from Spain to Russia dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War. Now 
thoroughly Moscow trained, they 
are among the most effective 
communist agents in Mexico. 
(Looking to the future, the Rus- 
sians recently hauled 100 of 
the brightest Cuban high-school 
youngsters to Moscow for similar 
training. ) 

What goes on inside the high 
fence that surrounds Tacubaya 


204 is kept secret even from tele- 
phone servicemen. They go only 
to the gate. Their equipment is 
taken from them there by Rus- 
sians who make their own repairs. 

It is clear, however, that not all 
Soviet activity in Mexico is con- 
fined to Tacubaya 204. An esti- 
mated 1,000 Mexicans are directly 
serving communist causes. Card- 
carrying party members number 
between 2,500 and 3,500. Also 
aiding the Reds are about 100 
American communist families. 
Most of them fled the U.S. in the 
past several years. 

The communists are engaged in 
a large-scale expansion of their 
propaganda. Bookstores __ carry 
bargain-priced literature praising 
communism. Attractive, expertly 
printed books that should cost 
$12 to $15 can be bought for as 
little as $2.50 through subsidized 
outlets. Paperbacks on commun- 
ism and anti-American themes 
sell for only a few cents. 

The Reds also practice propa- 
ganda in reverse. Go into any of 
28 bookstores in Mexico City and 
ask for Alberto Baeza Flores’ The 
Chains Come From Afar, a book 
describing the Red take-over of 
Cuba. You will be told the store 
doesn’t have it. The communists 
are paying the proprietors not to 
sell it. 

The Reds subsidize newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, documen- 
tary films, newsreels, and some 
two dozen Mexican-Soviet friend- 
ship societies. Communist money 
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in various forms also goes to 
teachers, students, and newspa- 
permen. 

Communist efforts to infiltrate 
the labor movement, an activity 
with high priority in all Latin 
America, have so far fallen short 
of goals in Mexico. The Confed- 
eration of Mexican Workers, with 
an estimated 1.8 million members, 
is larger than all other unions 
combined. Once this group was 
heavily infiltrated with commu- 
nists, especially in the higher 
echelons. Today, it is one of the 
most stable elements in Mexico, 
and its leader, Fidel Velasquez, is 
a strong anticommunist spokes- 
man. 

Communists 


through 


opera te 


such organizations as the General 
Union of Workers and Peasants of 
Mexico. This is a cover organiza- 


tion. It has few members and no 
company contracts. Its operations 
are confined largely to rural areas. 

The Workers Revolutionary 
federation heatedly pursues issues 
important to the promotion of 
Red ideas. The union claims 2,000 
members but has only one con- 
tract involving 380 workers em- 
ployed by a_ toilet-equipment 
company. Two other unions, one 
with about 8,000 members, the 
other with about 7,000, have non- 
communist leaders, although they 
are infiltrated by communist 
members. 

The Federation of Unions of 
Government Employes is not a 
communist organization. But its 


biggest unit is the teachers’ union, 
a third of the total membership. 
Here is a vehicle through which 
communist plans could be execut- 
ed in the years ahead. This ex- 
plains why the communists are 
sparing no effort to infiltrate the 
schools. 

In this the Reds are making 
conspicuous progress. Some teach- 
ers are known communists. Many 
sympathize. 

All teachers are exposed con- 
tinuously to anti-U.S. ideas. A 
monthly magazine distributed to 
them prints many articles written 
by Soviet and pro-Soviet authors. 
A recent issue blames the U.S. for 
trouble in Algeria, advocates the 
Soviet view of last year’s summit 
conference failure, and blames the 
U.S. for many other world prob- 
lems. Christianity is attacked. 
The Panama Canal and the “mas- 
ters of America” are criticized. 
Capitalism, the periodical claims, 
lives under a war economy. If 
threat of war doesn’t break out 
periodically, the magazine editor- 
ializes, the Americans face a crisis. 
Therefore, the journal concludes, 
Auibslicans have propagated the 
theory that war is a necessary 
evil. 

To many long-time observers of 
Mexico and communism, Red in- 
fluence on education constitutes 
by far the most serious long-range 
threat. 

Politically, the communists are 
now facing organization problems. 
Communists in Mexico are split 
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three ways: Popular Socialist par- 
ty, Communist Party of Mexico, 
and the Workers and Peasants of 
Mexico. Efforts to bring all Reds 
together have failed repeatedly. 
It is a false hope, however, to 
count on a continuation of these 
divisions. New, vigorous efforts 
are being made to overcome dif- 
ferences. 

The character of Mexican poli- 
tics offers little hope for those 
who would rise to power through 
elections. There is only one po- 
litical party of importance, the 
party in power. Two or three 
dozen other parties exist, but 
none is the remotest challenge to 
the party in power. 

It is the aim of the communists, 
therefore, to infiltrate the major 
party and influence both its poli- 
cies and the naming of officials. 
They want very much to be able 
to name the next president, who 
will take office in 1964. 

The most important force in 
Mexico, other than the govern- 
ment, is the following of Gen. La- 
zaro Cardenas. He was president 
between 1934 and 1940, and start- 
ed the Mexican nationalization of 
industry in 1938 by taking over 
the oil industry. Nationalization 
has continued at a swift pace un- 
til today the government operates 
nearly 300 companies, including 
railroads, airlines, steel mills, elec- 
tric power, even movie houses. 

As a_ revolutionary general, 
Cardenas enjoyed great popular- 
ity and even today is almost a le- 


gend among the Mexicans, par- 
ticularly among the peasants. 

A new movement has grown up 
behind him. He does not admit 
to being a communist, nor does he 
deny it. To a direct question he 
replies that he cannot be against 
anything that attempts to do so 
much good for the world. He has 
traveled in Russia, Red China, 
and Castro’s Cuba. He has had 
many good things to say about 
what is happening 1 in those coun- 
tries, and he is violently anti- 
American. 

To shut him up officially would 
obviously create a greater stir 
than to let him speak quietly. So 
in the words of one high govern- 
ment official, “We let the fuse 
burn after removing the bomb.” 

Unofficially, the Mexican gov- 
ernment does occasionally try to 
slow down Cardenas. Recently, 
the Cardenas group planned an 
anti-U.S. rally of communists and 
left-wingers from all over the 
Americas. Because all the suit- 
able centrally located auditoriums 
became mysteriously unavailable, 
it had to be held in a ramshackle 
building in an outlying part of 
Mexico City. Also mysteriously 
(the government operates the 
newsprint distributing company), 
no word of the rally appeared in 
the regular newspapers. The ral- 
ly was a great failure. 

But this is only an isolated in- 
stance. To an American, the Mex- 
ican government appears to be 
generally indifferent to the com- 
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confident that it 
can handle the situation. At least 
ten other Latin-American coun- 
tries, many Mexicans sincerely 
believe, are in greater danger 
from communism than their coun- 
try. It is true that a number of 
top-flight Mexican communists 
are in jail. But they are charged 
only with openly advocating de- 
fiance of the government. If they 
avoid “openly advocating defi- 
ance,” other Reds seem free to 
carry on the build-up plans. 

This raises a question. Why 
don’t the communists go ahead 
faster in their efforts to take over 


munist threat, 


the government? Why not now, 
in 1961, rather than 1964? 

The answer is that they could 
not—at this time. A broad-scale 
effort now would most likely fail 
and would intensify take-over 
problems for the long range. 

The communists feel there is no 
need to hurry. Mexico holds 
great promise for them, especially 
in the next three to five years. 
Meanwhile it can be used as a 
base for infiltrating other Latin- 
American countries and for espi- 
onage on the U.S. In any case, 
the battle for Mexico is on. The 
Reds intend to win. 


IN THE CATHOLIC DIGEST NEXT MONTH 


Why do Sisters wear those uncomfortable old habits? Why don’t 
they dress as if they belonged to the 20th century? Sister Fides, C.S.J., 
who teaches English at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Minn., 


gives us pros and cons and tell us what various Communities are do- 


ing to provide a new look. (Especially for nuns who drive cars.) 


Mrs. Thomas A. Dooley, mother of “Dr. Tom,” gives the inti- 
mate background of her illustrious son’s life: what made him take 
up medicine; why he turned his back on a lucrative, society practice 
for the poverty of Laos; the influence of his half brother, Earle, killed 
in Germany in the 2nd World War; his own last illness and tragic 
death at 34. My Son, Tom Dooley is condensed from Redbook. 
First of two installments. 


“It is not necessary to climb 30 miles into the sky and look 
down on the earth to realize the significance of God. It is not necessary 
to see all 185 million persons in the U. S. to understand the meaning 
of democracy. Both of these tremendous forces are around us all 
the time.” That’s the way Maj. Robert M. White, test pilot of the 
U. S. X-15 rocket plane, fastest airplane in the world, feels about his 
job. A profile of Major White by Douglas J. Ingells. 





Our Parish Built on Pennies 


Junk, broken glass, coupons, and a lot of 
effort have lifted an Oklahoma church from 
the status of a mission 


By Velma Nieberding 


BILLBOARD on the Will 

Rogers turnpike out in 

northeastern Oklahoma 
has an eye-catching sign. “Slow 
Down, Pardner,” drawls a cow- 
boy on a horse, “14,406 friendly 
people welcome you to Beautiful 
Miami.” 

Miami (Miami, Okla., that is) 
is a beautiful town, and nobody 
realizes that more than do the la- 
dies of Sacred Heart church Altar 
society. In our own way we try 
to help keep it beautiful. Or per- 
haps I should say that part of its 
beauty is a by-product of our 
fund-raising activities. 

When the new Sacred Heart 
church is dedicated sometime this 
year, the Altar society can say, 


“There, by the grace of God and 
our ability to use junk, is the 
most beautiful church in Okla- 
homa. And we helped to build it.” 

Five years ago our organization 
was asked to furnish the sanctu- 
ary of our proposed new church. 
Then it was merely a longing wish 
of the 100 families that make up 
the parish. There was no building 
fund. Indeed, we are barely be- 
yond the status of a mission par- 
ish. 

But Father flung the challenge 
and the ladies accepted it. Let 
me say, rather, that we took the 
bit in our teeth and started out. 
And we haven’t stopped since. 

Women are not very practical, 
you know. They are likely to 
think with their hearts and let 
the men take care of the business 
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problems. But in our hearts we 
desperately wanted a new church. 
So we told Father we would fur- 
estimated 


nish the sanctuary: 
cost, $4,000. 

How can you furnish a sanctu- 
ary with pennies gleaned princi- 
pally from junk? We began with- 
out any formal plan, but it fi- 
nally evolved into this: “Almost 
every family wastes or throws 
away many things. Let’s convert 
these discards into cash.” We have 
gradually formed ourselves into 
efficient, free-wheeling junk gath- 
erers, and the experience has been 
fun. 

First, there is the matter of col- 
lecting coupons. You know the 
ones that appear regularly in 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements. Instead of using them 
for soap or syrup or whatever, we 
turn them into cash. So it only 
amounts to $9 or $10 a month. In 
five years we have put more than 
$5,000 into our savings account, 
where it has been drawing a quite 
healthy interest. 

One of our women operates a 
new-and-used furniture store. She 
came up with a bright idea. If we 
would bring her our good used 
clothing, she would sell it and put 
the money into the building fund. 
Without a doubt we now have 
the cleanest closets in town, and 
our fund is by that means en- 
riched by more than $300 each 
year. Many of us look to this 
thrift shop to help supply grow- 


ing youngsters with clothes. 


Each year the Altar society 
president appoints her committee 
chairmen. These people have an 
awesome responsibility. No mem- 
ber of the society has had a va- 
cation from a committee for the 
last five years. So you’re having 
a baby or an operation and can’t 
be active? You can do something! 
There’s a committee ready to 
supply you with suggested pro- 


jects. 


Newcomers to the parish are 
courted from the instant they ap- 
pear, and converts are seized with 
the dew of Baptism still damp on 
their brows. “What a_ friendly 
group! !” one of them commented. 

“How did you know that I just 
love to help out on church pro- 


jects?” 


Our senior citizens in the Altar 
society work within a special club 
called “St. Ann’s circle.” All of 
them are well past the social-se- 
curity age and have earned a 
place in the sun. They hold week- 
ly Kaffee Klatsches and have a 
study program going on all the 
time. These seven or eight ladies, 
some in their 80’s, have produced 
hand-made quilts, crocheted rugs, 
knitted afghans, and cute kitchen 
aprons for our annual bazaar. 

One member of St. Ann’s, an 
invalid, spends her time making 
dainty hand-crocheted sweaters 
and caps for babies. When a new 
baby is born in the parish (there 
were 20 infants baptized last 
year) she sends these layette 
items to the new mother. There 
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is no price tag on them, but the 
recipient knows the unwritten 
law: make a substantial dona- 
tion to the Altar society building 
fund. 

Then there is the glass. Never 
have kids had so much fun as 
ours, since we discovered a place 
that will pay $9 a ton for clear 
glass, preferably broken up. Show 
me the kid who doesn’t like to 
break glass! Ours organize whole 
safaris and go into vacant base- 
ments and hunt glass. Our pan- 
try shelves are noticeably unclut- 
tered without the odd-sized jelly, 
mustard, or pickle jars that we 
used to save on the chance that 
they might be useful. 

Miami itself is remarkably free 
of surplus glass; it is being hauled 
off every week by teen-agers who 
volunteer. (If they didn’t volun- 
teer, the glass committee would 
draft them! ) 

Many of our ladies are superb 
cooks. What they do can hardly 
be classified as “junk,” but cer- 
tainly 1 it is all to the good for the 
society. We hold bake sales, 
doughnut and coffee breaks, bean 
suppers, and cake walks. Then 
there are the big dinners we serve 
at which all of us (and I do mean 
all) have a part. Last year we 
served 1,000 guests at our annual 
Thanksgiving dinner. Since the 
ladies of our first Altar society, 60 
years ago, raised money for their 
church by cooking, we are known 
for our culinary skill. 

One member managed to sweet- 


en the pot by recruiting her hus- 
band’s bees. His hobby is to main- 
tain a many-hived apiary. Now 
we serve honey for the hot rolls 
that grace our dinners and bottle 
it in glass baby-food jars for sale 
(the glass jars can later be chan- 
neled to the glass collection ). 

We have learned that we can 
sell old magazines, books, newspa- 
pers, and rags. At a monthly auc- 
tion sale held near Miami we have 
sold used bicycles, old chairs mi- 
nus bottoms, beat-up bedsteads, 
and cracked china. We have auc- 


tioned off law books (1920 vin- 
tage) and whole washtubs of odds 
and ends donated by kindly folks. 
From this junk, the pennies flow 
into the savings account and go 


right to work. 

If this sounds as though we are 
a dull lot, with our noses in the 
pots and pans and dollar signs in- 
stead of stars in our eyes, be not 
misled. We work on hospital com- 
mittees, join the League of Wo- 
men Voters, and write to our con- 
gressmen. We take an active part 
in diocesan programs and contrib- 
ute to the cultural life of our city. 
We support concerts, the histori- 
cal society, and the Little The- 
ater. Some of us are always in- 
volved in some civic project, like 
the youth-center and city-play- 
ground programs. 

We may sound like Amazons, 
but we are not. In truth, we are 
often unreasonable women, think- 
ing with our hearts, complaining 
to our husbands that our feet 
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hurt, and worrying over the kids’ 
homework or how we will finish 
that First Communion dress. 
Since we undertook the project 
of furnishing the sanctuary, our 
spiritual life has visibly improved. 
Somehow, more of us find time to 
go to daily Mass, and we make a 
big effort to turn out for special 
devotions and to support all par- 


time for all these things and for 
our penny projects, too. 

Just yesterday Father said wist- 
fully, “At least 100 non-Catholics 
have asked when we are going to 
build a hospital.” 

And the church not yet dedica- 
ted! I hope manufacturers don’t 
start packing jelly in plastic. The 
glass jars just have to hold out for 


ish programs. We seem to have a while longer. 


IN OUR HOUSE 


When our son came home after graduating from high school, he found an 
impressive package on his chest of drawers. He promptly brought it to our 
living room where we were waiting for him and asked who had left the 
package. 

“Open it and see,” his mother replied. 

Opening the package carefully, he drew out two strips of gaily printed 
percale, neatly joined. He was baffled for a moment, then realized what it 


was. His mother’s apron strings! Ernest Blevins. 
* 


My sister’s 18-month-old son was playing in the old rocker in her modern 
living room. She went to the basement to get something, and in the few 
minutes she was gone, his violent rocking tipped over the chair, and his mo- 
mentum sent him crashing through the floor-to-ceiling picture window. 
Fortunately, he wasn’t even scratched. Nevertheless, his six-year-old 
brother Jimmy felt that the news must be broken gently. He rushed to the 
basement stairs and reported: “Mother! Danny’s outside again without his 


Edmund Hasse. 


coat on!” 
* 


When we bought our house in a new subdivision the contractor’s agreement 
called for the delivery of a shade tree to be planted on our property. 

One day in late fall the nurserymen brought our tree. Watching through 
the window, our three-year-old Tommy was fascinated as they planted it. As 
they were about to leave he called to me and asked, “Mommy, when are 
they going to bring the leaves?” Alice Lifka. 
{For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknowledged or returned.] 





PANIC 
Isnt for 
AMERICANS 


We must have confidence in 

our fellow men and in “the 

Pow’r who has made and 
preserved us a nation” 


By John LaFarge, S.J. 


Condensed from the 
“Saturday Review’’* 


T= OTHER day the marquee of 
our neighborhood movie thea- 
ter advertised a film called J Mar- 


ried a Teen-ager from Outer 
Space. I didn’t get a chance to see 
it, but the title seems to me to 
raise a significant question about 
life in America today. 

I wonder just how much scar- 
ing the public can take without 
developing some form of panic. 
The movie title, a minor cultural 
landmark in itself, seems to sym- 


bolize a process to which we are 
all being subjected. Is there a sat- 
uration point beyond which our 
composure will begin to weaken? 

Current news provides enough 
items to spark a general demorali- 
zation. It is easy enough to list 
some of them: the international 
arms race; quietly implacable 
communist China; the Cuban 
confusion and Latin American 
dictatorships; world poverty and 
economic despair; horrifying ac- 
cidents on the highways and in 
the air; juvenile delinquency and 
other forms of relaxation of pub- 
lic morals; the alarms, genuine 
and fictitious, over the population 
question; racial and religious ha- 
treds. 

Every epoch could make out a 
respectable list of terrors. Today 
we are perplexed that the ease 
of communication which ought to 
bring reassurance through general 
enlightenment achieves precisely 
the contrary effect. It plants us 
daily in the midst of physically 
remote, horrifying events. We 
have developed a taste for dread 
itself. 

Perhaps you shouldn’t talk 
about panic, for its prophecy 
could be self-fulfilling. Yet a great 
many people, for a great variety 
of reasons, are interested in pro- 
moting panic, not in allaying it. 

Any doubts I might have had 
on that matter were dissipated 


* 25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. April 8, 1961. © 1961 by Saturday Review, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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when I received communications 
from irate white school patrons 
in New Orleans, along with tran- 
scripts of incredible mental gyra- 
tions at a TV hearing held in that 
city. The line was familiar: com- 
plete hysteria, panic in full swing, 
curiously similar to the excite- 
ment that prevailed in 17th-cen- 
tury Germany during the witch- 
craft craze, not to speak of later 
events in Germany. 

These alarms one could under- 
stand, and in the case of the in- 
dividual, forgive. What did upset 
me was the knowledge, based up- 
on previous experience, that such 
a panicky state of mind is de- 
liberately promoted by interested 
parties, and is being systematical- 


ly circulated around the U.S. and 
Canada. Nor is the fear propa- 
ganda confined to the Negro- 
white situation. It fans the flames 
of religious and class hatred as 


well. Whether it is of the leftist 
or the rightist variety (to use a 
couple of moth-eaten labels) 
makes little difference. The cool- 
ly calculating eye or pocketbook 
is interested only in the emo- 
tional result. 

Honest but shortsighted or 
prejudiced sources can also nour- 
ish panic flames. Panic’s pessi- 
mism is an easy alternative to 
starry-eyed hope; yet a wise man 
will tread cautiously between the 
two extremes of overoptimism 
and despair. 

Sheer panic over communism, 
for instance, can be disastrous. 


Such an alarmist state of mind 
can paralyze genuine social re- 
form; it provides a handy tool for 
demagogues. It likewise makes 
no sense blandly to equate our 
American shortcomings with the 
relentless tyranny of world com- 
munism, and thus blind ourselves 
to very real dangers. As Atty. 
Gen. Robert F. Kennedy has 
said, communism as a_ political 
party does not present any im- 
portant influence in the U.S., but 
its unrelenting espionage is a 
standing threat to the nation. 

To know what panic can lead 
to, we need only review some of 
the psychological aberrations (on 
both sides of the Mason-Dixon 
Line) that led to the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Today there 
are infinitely more grounds for 
hoping that we can forestall such 
a calamity than there were a cen- 
tury ago. 

It is my belief that the panic 
danger can be met if we adopt a 
systematic, intelligent policy of 
public confidence: a confidence, 
that is, in the ultimate abilities 
of the very kinds of people who 
now cause us great anxiety. 

[ firmly do not believe that 
such confidence can be conjured 
up by its mere assertion. One can 
go around saying that the people 
of disorganized Africa are, after 
all, fine fellows, and are sure to 
solve all their own problems in 
the end. That may do some good, 
but it can lead to some bitter 
disillusionments, unless assertion 
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results in painstaking, positive ac- 
tion. 

In the same way, in our do- 
mestic racial situation it can do 
little good, and may do positive 
harm, merely to express optimism 
about the new people who move 
to our more settled, prosperous 
neighborhoods. A large number 
of such people are a problem. A 
few show scant promise of devel- 
oping into useful future citizens. 
Some of them have been erage” 
introduced by unscrupulous “J. 
Crow” real-estate brokers into a 
closed neighborhood to create 
alarm, forced sales, and flight. 

Racial panic is not just a Deep 
South product. Dr. Nathaniel 
Hurst, distinguished Negro phy- 
sician of Rochester, N.Y., report- 
ed to the Rochester Courier- 
Journal last Feb. 5, “Qualified, 
educated, hard-working colored 
people with highly skilled techni- 
cal jobs offered them by top lo- 
cal industries, balked in their ef- 
forts to find a home in good 
neighborhoods, simply decided 
not to come to Rochester. Other 
Negroes, untrained, little educat- 
ed, and quite content with a lower 
standard of living, moved in in- 
stead, frequently to become prob- 
lems for themselves and their 
neighbors.” 

“Negroes do not necessarily 
wish to move into white neigh- 
borhoods,” said Dr. Hurst. “All 
the Negro wants is a good home, 
a good school for his children, and 
a normal neighborhood of free air 


and open spaces.” Yet he had to 
search a long time before he could 
find his present home. 

Confidence, an atmosphere of 
genuine hope, is something that 
needs to be built up, piece by 
piece, from the foundations to 
the complete edifice. This means 
long and patient labor: the bear- 
ing of many a humiliation, the 
hard sacrifice of leisure and privi- 
lege. 

Such a positive policy means 
that when panic, local or interna- 
tional, shows its ugly head, it is 
met by a barrier of proved reali- 
ties. It strikes a network of estab- 
lished communications between 
persons of good will, between 


competent professional and _ busi- 


ness connections and trade-union 
associations. 

Neighborhood community coun- 
cils and housing cooperatives are 
prosaic operations. They do not 
make the headlines, as do the dis- 
turbing ghetto-spawned demon- 
strations by various black-nation- 
alist organizations in our large 
cities. Yet in their humble way 
these local projects are working 
toward the elimination of the 
spirit of racial panic, which is 
both the effect and the cause of 
the racial ghetto. 

The structure of confidence is 
only one aspect of an effective 
antipanic policy. All the friendly 
intercourse in the world can reach 
only a minimum of effectiveness 
unless it is sustained by a deep 
conviction about the natural 
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worth, unity, and destiny of the 
human race itself. 

In this country we are fairly 
allergic to “the metaphysical.” 
Unhappy experiences with unsuc- 
cessful idealists in the past have 
made us prone to cling to the 
immediate, the tangible. 

Yet during the interview in To- 
peka, Kans., last March 4, of the 
two RB-47 fliers, Captains Free- 
man Olmstead and John R. Mc- 
Kone, Captain Olmstead said 
that during his terrifying impri- 
sonment his thought centered 
most of the time on his family 
and home, and on the American 
people. Captain McKone - said 
“hope and faith were the biggest 
things—our faith in God and our 
faith in our country and our fam- 
ilies. They were the things that 
helped us the most.” 

As I stated in America not long 
ago, I doubt if the very people, 
at home or abroad, we are get- 
ting so panicky about, are as 
ready as we are to evade such a 
capital point. With the “colonial- 

’ bogy still in mind, they are 
embarrassingly insistent on ask- 
ing not just what we are doing 
for them, but also why we are do- 
ing it. 

When the missioners, for in- 
stance, were seen as mere govern- 
ment agents, they were rejected. 
When the tangible and earthly 
benefits of their skillful admin- 
istration were seen as coming di- 
rectly from their faith in the one 
God of all times and all nations, 


they came to be regarded with 
respect. The French Benedictine 
Fathers of Tioumliline, in Moroc- 
(who are not missioners but 
contemplative monks living a 
holy life-in the Muslim Maghreb) 
are respected by the Muslims, not 
just for their learning or charity, 
but mainly because they live to 
honor the common God of all. 

The way to avoid panic is to 
learn from humble and decent 
people who have resisted its fas- 
cination, even under great provo- 
cation. Such are the Negro peo- 
ple in the South. Such are an 
ever-increasing number of patient 
Southern white people who in 
turn give heart to the timid folk 
of both races. Such are the men 
and women, young and old, who 
are building up a network of com- 
munication and hope between the 
U.S. and the new Africa. 

Why didn’t Charlayne Hunter 
and her Negro fellow student, 
Hamilton Holmes, give way to 
panic when they quietly took 
their places on the campus of the 
University of Georgia last Jan. 
10? During her visit to New York 
on March 2, Miss Hunter told me 
very simply of her innate con- 
fidence in the fairness and de- 
cency of the university’s white 
students, as well as the justice of 
her desire for a higher education, 
and her belief in the protection 
of the good Lord. 

The patriots who refused to be 
panicked in 1776 and in 1812 kept 
their powder dry, but they also 
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“praised the Pow’r who has made far who stand low on the ladder 
and preserved us a nation.” We of modern wealth and technical 
might follow something of the progress are much less likely to 
same today. The powder contains listen to the Yankee hater and 
many complicated ingredients, the fearmonger if they discover 
but we still need the help of the that we Americans have not for- 
Power above. Peoples near and _ gotten God. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


It was early morning and I was helping my five children get ready for school. 
Alan, seven, the youngest, watched me warily with his big eyes. 

“Mother,” he said finally, “would you be able to take care of two more 
children?” ; 

“Well, sure, I suppose so, if God sends them to us,” I replied. 

I thought he was thinking of more babies, but that afternoon he brought 
two boys to the house after school. “This is Tom and this is Joe,” he said. 
Later, he got me aside and explained, “Sister Ann wants us to save our pen- 
nies so we can buy a pagan baby. But I don’t want a pagan baby. I want 
some playmates, like Tom and Joe. They have no mother or father, either, 
just like the Chinese baby Sister was telling us about.” 

“But we can’t take them over like that,” I explained. “They may have 
no mother or father, but surely they have relatives who want them!” But 
I agreed that they could stay to dinner. 

They began coming to the house quite often, and gradually my husband 
and I learned something about them. Their parents had died about three 
years previously, and they were being reared by a bachelor uncle. He had 
very little money and almost no understanding of children. Tom and Joe 
were obviously undernourished and showed the lack of parental affection. It 
wasn’t long before we were often inviting them to stay the night. 

Months went by and then came the question I had been anticipating: 
“Why can’t Tom and Joe stay here always?” The uncle was only too happy 
that ‘they would be finding a good home, and though we had seven of our 
own by now, a couple of more plates around the family table would not 

matter too much. We made arrangements to adopt them legally. 

Our reward? It has been a continuing one, in the day-to-day affection 
of these two warmhearted boys. And recently it was capped with special 
joy and blessings when Tom announced his intention of becoming a Fran- 
ciscan priest. Mrs. Marian Philburn. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned. ] 





THE ODEN DOOK 


FatuerR Dan told me about the 
day he answered his doorbell to find 
a tall gangling fellow asking if he 
might come in. “Sure,” said Father 
Dan. “Come right in.” 

“You know, Father,” said the visi- 
tor, “I am a good friend of the cus- 
todian here. Well, last week he 
phoned me saying that he had pro- 
mised to drive a bunch of girls up 
to Maryknoll, N.Y., but now he was 
sick, and would I mind taking over? 

**Not at all,’ I told him. ‘I’d be 
glad to take his station wagon and 
meet the girls. I’d be more than 
happy to help a friend out by driv- 
ing his girl friends upstate. 

“Well, Father, I am a non-Catho- 
lic. My heart really sank when I ar- 
rived at the appointed place and 
found six nuns waiting on the cor- 
ner. I’d have called it off if I could, 
but I’d promised my friend. 

“I explained the situation, and the 
nuns climbed in. I looked forward to 
a dismal day with that carload of 
women in black. Well, Father, never 
was I so mistaken; never in my life 
did I have a better time or laugh 
as hard or as long. They were the 
happiest and most contented people 
I ever met; and, Father, I hope you 
will instruct me in your religion so 
I can enjoy part of that happiness.” 

Father did, and thus a new and 
happy convert was made. 


J. Dawson Magill. 


My Moruer wasn’t on speaking 
terms with dad. For two long weeks 
she ignored him. He had decided to 
become a Catholic. 

“Dad” was my stepfather, really. 
About five years after my real fa- 
ther was killed in the 2nd World 
War, my mother remarried. Then 
she, my stepfather, my sister, and I 
moved to another city where my new 
father was attending college. My 
mother and sister and I had attend- 
ed a non-Catholic church in our home 
town, so we sought out a similar one 
in our new neighborhood. 

But dad wasn’t happy. He had 
never belonged to any church, but 
found no satisfaction in ours. He be- 
gan making inquiries of a Jesuit 
priest at the Catholic college he was 
attending; at length he decided that 
Catholicism was the religion for him. 
He told mother so. 

This was when she went into her 
bitter freeze. She had been reared in 
an anti-Catholic atmosphere; now 
she was disappointed, hurt—down- 
right disgusted. At last her pouting 
ceased when she came to realize that 
if she had loved and_ respected 
dad enough to marry him, she should 
also see that he must have had a 
good reason for his decision. 

He did become a Catholic. In 
time, I had a half brother and a 
half sister, and both were baptized 
Catholics. Within a few years my 
mother received the gift of faith 
herself—dad was very patient. After 
a few years, I did likewise. We are 
still praying for my sister, now mar- 
ried and expecting her first baby— 
which will be born in a Catholic hos- 
pital. Jo Ann Lorenze. 


(For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $50 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.) 
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Luckily, I had all the facts on Bill 


By Parke Cummings 


Condensed from the “Rotarian’* 


| WOMAN’S Curiosity is too 

“| | darned hard to satisfy, no 

| matter how desperately 

her husband strives to fill her in 

on what she wants to know. The 

other night was a perfect case in 
point. 

I play in a weekly stag bridge 
game with Joe, Sam, and Hank 
in which we rotate among homes. 
The night in question it was my 
turn to. entertain, but Joe 
couldn’t play. He procured a sub- 
stitute, a man I hadn’t met be- 
fore. 

When he came in the door, Vir- 
ginia, my wife, caught a_ brief 


glimpse of him before we turned 
out of the front hall and headed 
for the bridge table in my down- 
stairs study. 

We had a brisk game winding 
up at 12:42 A.M. The next morn- 
ing Virginia asked me about our 
new guest. 

“What’s his name?” she in- 

uired. 

“Bill,” I told her. 

“Bill who?” 

“I don’t think I got his last 
name,” I confessed. “When I kept 
score, I just marked him down 
as Bill. He ended up $1.35 to the 
good, I recall.” 

“What’s he like?” she pursued. 

“Well,” I said, “he’s a little in- 
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clined to overbid, but he’s a very 
shrewd defensive player. One 
time he set me on what seemed 
a sure contract by trumping his 
partner’s ace. Ordinarily _ this 
would be a bonehead play, but he 
did it deliberately. It enabled him 
to lead back a club and trap my 
king in dummy. Another time—” 

“No, no,” she broke in, “I 
mean what sort of a person is 
he? Is he the intellectual type, 
the hard-boiled type, or—” 

“Td say a combination of both. 
He certainly showed a high de- 
gree of intelligence the way he 
played that redoubled slam in 
hearts. He did it by putting a 


squeeze on Hank. On the other 
hand, he’s plenty hard-boiled. A 


couple of hands later I accident- 
ally reneged, and he insisted on 
exacting a two-trick penalty. Of 
course, he had every right to be- 
cause the rule specifically says—” 

“What does he do?” she said. 

I scratched my head. “Search 
me,” I said. 

“You were with him for over 
four hours and you haven’t the 
faintest idea whether he’s a bank- 
er or a beekeeper or—” 

“Wait a minute,” I broke in. 
“That last gives me a clue. He 
wouldn’t be likely to be a bee- 
keeper—he works in the city.” 

“How did you glean that bit 
of information?” she asked sweet- 
ly. 

“Because I now recall that he 
commutes on the 8:11, and plays 
bridge in the smoking car. Yes- 
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terday he had the most fantastic 
hand. Eight spades to the ace, 
king, queen, ten, nine, o clubs, 
no diamonds, and five hearts to 
the king, queen, jack, ten. So he 
bids—” 

“Is he married?” she inquired. 

“Yep,” I answered. “I remem- 
ber his remarking that his wife 
simply cannot play no-trump 
hands. Insists on playing all her 
high cards first, thereby setting 
up tricks for the opponents.” 

“Wonderful!” Virginia acknowl- 
edged. “I feel as though Id 
known her all my life. Children?” 

“Children,” I mused, “children. 
Let’s see now. Yes, they must 
have. He was complaining that 
one of his kids got hold of a 
brand-new deck of cards and 
messed them all up with crayons.” 

“How does he stand _political- 
ly?” Virginia demanded. 

“Pretty hard to say,” I told 
her. “He seems to consider Eisen- 
hower a first-rate bridge player, 
but he put in a good word for a 
couple of Democratic senators. I 
can’t recall who they were, off- 
hand; they use the Goren two- 
bid with—” 

“Go no further,” interrupted 
my better half. “I feel I know 
everything about him that there 
is to know. It’s simply uncanny 
what a keen interest you take in 
people as people. You meet a 
total stranger and within a few 
hours you discover every last de- 
tail about him.” 


“Thanks,” I said modestly. 


’ 





The Amazing Maser 


A new electronic 


knifeless surgery and 


By Thomas O’Toole 


Condensed from the 
“Wall Street Journal’* 


P Hysicists AT the Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories in Murray 
Hill, N. J., work with a beam 
of light so intense it heats a piece 
of carbon into vapor in about 
one-millionth of a second. Carbon 
vaporizes at 7,500°. 

Across the continent, in Culver 
City, Calif., researchers at Hughes 
Aircraft Corp. test a small experi- 
mental radar that enables them 
to study details of an object the 
size of a kitchen table from seven 
miles away. 


* 44 Broad St., New York City 4. March 9, 


device promises 
more effective radar 


At work in both of these exper- 
iments is a device known as the 
maser. The maser, first tested in 
a Columbia university labora- 
tory seven years ago, picks up 
waves of energy (light or radio 
waves), greatly increases their 
strength, and sends them on their 
way in powerful, highly compress- 
ed beams. 

“The maser has stirred up more 
interest among scientists than the 
development of transistors and 
diodes did in 1951,” declares Dr. 
G. C. Dacey, director of solid- 
state electronics research for Bell 
Labs. Semiconductors, including 
transistors and diodes, now consti- 
tute a major industry, with sales 
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running at about $1.5 billion a 
vear. 

’ The maser is so new that not 
all its eventual applications have 
begun to be explored in labora- 
tories, but already scientists see 
it bringing about _ significant 
strides in communications. One 
possibility: a transatlantic tele- 
phone cable capable of carrying 
100 million calls simultaneously 
over the same line. Present cables 
can handle no more than 100 calls 
at once. 

The maser promises to provide 
surgeons with a way of operating 
without using a knife. It should 
enable space cartographers more 
accurately to map the face of the 
moon. 


“The man’s 


maser’s effect on 
life can’t even be calculated yet 
Dr. Dacey says. 


At a meeting last spring in 
Pittsburgh of the Optical Society 
of America, a division of the 
American Institute of Physics, 
the maser was by far the most 
discussed topic among the 700 
scientists attending. Of 94 scien- 
tific papers presented at the 
meeting, 21 were devoted to 
masers. 

Scientists and industrialists are 
excited by masers for two rea- 
sons. First, masers promise to in- 
crease greatly the usefulness of 
light and radio waves. Secondly, 
the maser is a relatively simple 
device. One type is little more 
than a ruby held in a piece of 
metal. Another type is a long 


glass tube containing a mixture 
of neon and helium. 

Scientists have found that un- 
der certain circumstances, weak 
light or radio waves fed into the 
maser will emerge amplified or 
strengthened hundreds of times, 
and with little or no static. 

How does the maser work? The 
device stems from discoveries 
made around the turn of the cen- 
tury by Albert Einstein and the 
German physicist Max Planck. 
These scientists found that atoms 
contain varying amounts of en- 
ergy; that is, some atoms have 
relatively high energy levels and 
some have relatively low energy 
levels. 

The scientists also noticed that 
the energy status of some atoms 
can be altered by certain outside 
signals. A low-energy atom might 
absorb the outside signal and be- 
come a high-energy atom; a high 
energy atom might have some of 
its energy knocked off and _ be- 
come a low-energy atom. 

Working with these concepts, 
Dr. Charles Townes, a Columbia 
university physicist who had been 
asked by the navy to find a way 
to extend the range of microwave 
(high-frequency radio) signals, 
got the idea for the maser. Dr. 
Townes reasoned that if materials 
could be found that contained 
atoms vibrating at certain fre- 
quencies, and if these atoms could 
be hit by microwaves of the same 
frequencies, then the energy given 
off by the atoms when hit would 
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significantly reinforce the micro- 
waves. 

Dr. Townes tried an_ experi- 
ment. He fired microwave signals 
into ammonia gas, which was 
known to be rich in high-energy 
atoms. The test worked. The 
microwaves that emerged from 
the ammonia gas had been great- 
ly strengthened. 

Since then, Dr. Townes and 
other scientists, notably Dr. Ar- 
thur Schawlow, now of Bell Labs, 
have worked to perfect this tech- 
nique. It was Dr. Townes who 
gave the maser its name; it stands 
for “microwave amplification by 
stimulated emission of radiation.” 

Some masers have been in prac- 
tical use on a limited scale for 
quite a while now. At the Naval 
Research laboratory in Washing- 
ton, D.C., a maser was attached 
to a 50-foot radio telescope more 
than two years ago. Mounted im- 
mediately behind the antenna, at 
the center of the telescope’s para- 
bolic reflector, the maser ampli- 
fies radio signals being received 
from distant stars. 

“With a rather crude maser,” 
says one scientist, “we have been 
able to pick up radio signals from 
stars three times as far from earth 
as those from which we could re- 
ceive signals with other amplify- 
ing devices.” 

Using a maser, scientists at the 
Naval Research laboratory also 
were able to measure waves of 
energy given off by the planet 
Jupiter. This enabled them to 


make the first accurate calcula- 
tions of the temperature of the 
planet. Their finding: Jupiter’s 
surface temperature is —150°. 

Possibly the most dramatic 
use of masers to date in amplify- 
ing radio signals was in connec- 
tion with Echo I, the balloon sat- 
ellite launched in 1960. Scientists 
at a Bell Labs facility at Holm- 
del, N.J., using a maser to ampli- 
fy signals bounced off Echo, say 
they have been able to pick up 
signals which have a_ power of 
less than 100 billionth of a watt. 
The maser amplifies these radio 
waves sufficiently so that the sig- 
nals can be put on tape by ordi- 
nary recorders. 

“Without masers, Project Echo 
vould have been a flop,” a scien- 
tist declares. 

Maser radars hold promise for 
defense, space exploration, and 
aviation safety, many scientists 
think. 

One scientist estimates that a 
conventional radar system using 
microwaves would require an an- 
tenna 60 feet in diameter to 
achieve the same capability as a 
maser radar with an antenna four 
inches in diameter. Such a saving 
in space and weight requirements, 
with no sacrifice in radar per- 
formance, could be highly impor- 
tant in aviation. Big radar sets 
now add significantly to the 
weight and bulk of many air- 
planes. 

An early application of a maser 
radar system undoubtedly will be 
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in mapping the moon, according 
to Dr. Schawlow. Radio or light 
beams, greatly amplified by mas- 
ers, would be bounced off the 
moon and picked up and ampli- 
fied again by receiving equipment 
on the earth. This method would 
provide a sharper definition of 
the moon’s surface than now is 
possible, enabling scientists to cal- 
culate the heights of peaks and 
depths of craters. 

In defense work, maser radars 
could be put to work in conjunc- 
tion with conventional radar in 
networks designed to warn of 
planes and missiles approaching 
the U.S. If a conventional radar 
sweeping the sky spotted an un- 
known object, the maser radar 
could be beamed at the object in 
such a way as to pick up much 
greater detail. 

In addition to amplifying radio 
and light waves, masers are cap- 
able of producing signals that are 
one million or more times as sharp 
as ordinary signals. For instance, 
scientists say that a light beam 
produced by a maser could be 
made so intense it could be focus- 
ed through a hole 50 millionths of 
an inch in diameter. 

Using this ability to create 
heat (light) in tiny spots, the 
Technical Research Group in ex- 
periments with rabbits has burn- 
ed tumors off the retinas behind 
the animal’s eyeballs. The scien- 
tists use a maser to create a pow- 
erful light beam they turn into 
a rabbits’s eye. The lens of the 


eye itself is then used to further 
compress the light. 

The light is not strong enough 
to damage the eye until it has 
passed through the eye’s lens. 
Then the beam hits such a small 
spot on the retina and lasts for 
such a short time (one-thous- 
andth of a second) that it can be 
put to constructive use. The same 
procedure could be used to “spot 
weld” a detached retina or could 
be used by surgeons to cauterize 
wounds in only a fraction of a 
second. 

This would reduce scar tissue, 
surgeons say. Technical Research 
group is so enthusiastic about 
the medical possibilities of masers 
that it hopes to market the de- 
vices soon. The probable price: 
about $10,000 each. 

Some scientists think maser 
light beams could be aimed at 
wayward satellites to push them 
gently back on course; in the 
same way, a satellite’s orbit could 
be changed. The heat from the 
light beam wouldn’t be enough 
to damage the satellites, because 
the beam would be weakened by 
its trip through space. 

The greatest impact of masers 
on everyday life probably will 
come in the field of communica- 
tions, authorities say. 

Two properties of masers make 
them well suited for this purpose. 
First, masers operate in the very 
highest known frequencies of the 
electromagnetic spectrum. This 
means that energy waves emitted 
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by masers move faster than other 
signals. This speed in itself could 
increase the message carrying 
capacity of a communications sys- 
tem. 

Furthermore, a maser beam 
stays faithfully on a single fre- 
quency, whereas radio or micro- 
wave beams cover bands of fre- 
quencies. This characteristic of 
masers makes room for more fre- 
quencies, and thus more mes- 
sages. It also means a lack of in- 
terference. 


Another possibility is that mas- 
ers will permit communications 
between submerged submarines 
for the first time. Microwaves or 
ordinary radio waves can’t be 
used for this purpose because 
they are absorbed by water as 
soon as they leave a vessel. Light 
waves are absorbed by water, too, 
but not as readily. Scientists have 
found that by using light of cer- 
tain wave lengths they can trans- 
mit maser signals under water for 
several miles. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 84) 


. epigram (ep-a-gram) 


. epidemic (ep-a-dem-ic) 
. epilogue (ep-a-log) 

. epicenter (ep-a-sen-ter) 
. epithet (ep-a-thet) 


. epoch (ep-ock) 

. epidermoid (ep-a-der-moid) 
. ephemeral (e-fem-er-al) 

. epitomize (e-pit-o-miz) 

. epitaph (ep-a-taf) 

. episode (ep-a-sode) 


. epistle (e-pis-’1) 


h) Witty thought tersely express- 
ed; “to write upon.” 

2) Disease affecting large num- 
bers of people at the same 
time; “upon the people.” 

i) Words of closing added to a 
novel, poem, or play; “to say 
upon.” 

d) Earth’s surface directly above 
the focus of an earthquake; 
hence, any focal point. 

1) A descriptive term; an uncom- 
plimentary name “put upon” 
someone. 

a) A memorable period of time; 
“to hold upon.” 

k) Of the nature of or resembling 
the outer layer of skin. 

c) Beginning and ending in a day; 
“upon a day”; short-lived. 

b) To abridge; summarize; “to cut 
upon.” 

e) An inscription upon a_ head- 
stone or memorial. 

j) Set of events that stand out or 
over others. 

f) A written communication, espe- 
cially one formal or instructive; 
“to send over.” 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





It’s eliminating all the simpler jobs; 
the unskilled have no place to work 


By J. V. McKenna 


ILLIE JONES, age 

51, is an auto 
worker. He has a wife 
and four children and 
has been out of work al- 
most continually for 20 
months. 

The Joneses have col- 
lected all the unemploy- 
ment insurance they are 
entitled to and spent all 
their savings. Willie has 
learned that he may 
never find a new job in 
his old trade. Machines 
have been taking over. 

In the offing are auto- 
matic plants in which 
men will not be needed. 

Willie doesn’t insist upon being 
an auto worker any more. Any 
job will do. But companies shy 
away from men past 50. They 
say their pensions cost too much. 
He has been told he ought to 
learn a trade, electronics or some- 
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thing, but that takes 
youth, education, and 
self-confidence — things 
Willie no longer has. 

Among the unemploy- 
ed, Willie is far from av- 
erage. Jobs like their old 
ones still exist for most 
of the others. But a ma- 
chine has stolen Willie’s 
job. 

The shops where his 
kind of work is still be- 
ing done manually are 
already at a disadvan- 
tage. They will have to 
adjust to the new ma- 
chines or quit the busi- 
ness. Willie cannot ex- 

pect to have his old job back, or 
another like it. Without new 
skills, he is unemployable. 

Willie is not alone. Between 
1948 and 1958, manufacturing 
production increased 35% while 
the labor force decreased 800,000. 


© 1961 by the America Press, and 
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In coal mining, where new ma- 
chines have continually increased 
productivity, the labor force has 
been cut two thirds. The steel 
and auto unions have lost about 
a quarter of a million members 
each in the last few years. These 
are the first results of automa- 
tion. More serious effects are to 
come. 

Perfection of the fully automat- 
ic machine tool, in less than ten 
years, shows how fast science has 
been moving. In 1952, a machine 
originally designed for manual 
control was made to perform 
complex metal-cutting operations 
guided by an electronic computer. 
Set-up costs, at first high, have 
been reduced by the development 
of computers with larger and bet- 
ter memory circuits. 

The modern automatic machine 
tool, designed from the start for 
machine control, is versatile, tire- 
less, unerring, and economical. 

While machine tools were be- 
coming more and more self-con- 
trolled, powerful forces were driv- 
ing mass production relentlessly 
toward complete automation. The 
Cleveland engine plant of the 
Ford Motor Co., an engineering 
wonder in 1950, was quickly sur- 
passed by the more automatic 
plants built by Plymouth, Olds- 
mobile, and Ford itself. 

The automatic transfer of work 
from one operation to another, 
the first step, was quickly fol- 
lowed by automatic assembly, 


testing, and machine control. In 
less than ten years, the Cleveland 
Ford plant had to be extensively 
modified. Industrial technology is 
advancing at top speed on all 
fronts, and serious unemploy- 
ment is certain to result unless 
something is done to prevent it. 

Automation is the control of 
machines by other machines. In a 
technical sense it is nothing new. 
But its effect on jobs is a com- 
plete reversal of the last 200 
years. 

Automation is desirable only 
where it saves more than it costs. 
It is most profitable on simple 
jobs where many parts can_ be 


machined rapidly. These are the 


jobs of the semiskilled machine 


operators in the mass-production 
industries. 

Since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, each improvement created 
more jobs and decreased the 
range of skills needed to fill them. 

In the past, each new step for- 
ward provided an easy out for 
the men whose skills had been re- 
placed; they could always find 
work at a lower level. But with 
automation there are no jobs sim- 
pler than the ones that have been 
automated. 

Manpower shortages are rapid- 
ly developing in four general 
areas. Many more workers are 
needed in science and engineer- 
ing, in the manufacture of capital 
goods, in_ the service industries, 
and in new jobs in the old trades. 
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These shortages will become more 
acute as our new technology ad- 
vances. 

The new jobs in science and 
engineering have been created by 
a technological revolution which 
began during the 2nd World War. 
That revolution started with ra- 
dar warning the British of ap- 
proaching enemy planes. It has 
grown up to become television, 
the electronic computer, and au- 
tomation. Eventually, it may 
make every large-scale operation 
completely automatic. Shortages 
of trained manpower have al- 
ready become serious. The want- 
ads proclaim the need every day. 

The shortages in the service in- 


dustries—medicine, teaching, gov- 


ernment, sales, repair, and enter- 
tainment — are a constant and 
growing source of irritation. Thus 
far, there is unsatisfactory service 
more often than no service at all. 
The service industries are certain 
to become a major source of new 
jobs in the 1960’s. 

The capital-goods industries are 
less predictable. As the new sys- 
tem takes over, computers, auto- 
matic machine tools, and control 
systems will be needed. Their 
manufacture would provide jobs 
for some classes of semiskilled 
workers. But the manufacturers 
of such equipment are likely to 
automate their own operations. 
Thus, jobs for the semiskilled 
may never develop. 

Some of the old trades have al- 


ready begun to provide new jobs. 
Plumbers, for example, have gone 
to work on such complex pro- 
ducts as atomic submarines and 
modern oil refineries. 

Pipe fitting has passed from 
skill to science. Modern industrial 
plumbers need knowledge and 
skills quite different from those 
used only a few years ago. 

The new jobs differ from the 
old, both in functions and abili- 
ties of workers. New opportuni- 
ties can be created for them only 
by replacing their old skills with 
new ones for which there is a de- 
mand. The crisis is one of edu- 
cation, not employment. 

The arguments about unem- 
ployment are misleading and of- 
ten selfish. It is time for all of us 
to accept the fact that the new 
technology both creates and elim- 
inates jobs. The new jobs are dif- 
ferent from the old, and we can- 
not count on their being created 
as fast as the old ones disappear. 

The important problems still to 
be solved relate to the training 
process. Can men be prepared for 
the’ new jobs fast enough and in 
sufficient numbers? Can they be 
retrained when they are middle- 
aged or older? 

The U.S. Air Force School Re- 
training program provides some 
tentative answers. 

After the 2nd World War, tech- 
nology advanced everywhere at 
an ever increasing pace, but no- 
where did it move quite as fast 
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as in defense systems. The big 
change for the U.S. Air Force be- 
gan in the early 1950’s. Three 
important new concepts, elec- 
tronic air defense, electronic in- 
terceptor guidance, and the mis- 
sile deterrents were developed. 

During this decade much has 
been accomplished in all three 
areas. The semiautomatic air-de- 
fense system has eliminated thou- 
sands of jobs. Electronic fighter 
guidance is a reality. So are a 
number of missile systems. 

All of these changes reduced 
the manpower required in nonr- 
technical and support areas. At 
the same time, the demand for 
men in technical areas greatly in- 
creased. To relieve the situation, 


the Air Force developed a system 
of retraining. 

Manpower surpluses and short- 
ages within the Air Force sys- 


tem were spotted. Transfers 
from surplus to shortage areas 
were encouraged by 1. allowing 
no promotions in the surplus 
areas and only selective re-enlist- 
ment; 2. providing retraining; 
and 3. establishing positive incen- 
tives such as opportunity for ad- 
vancement and higher pay. 

The Air Force considers its 
training scheme a clear success. 
Air defense needs qualified and 
experienced men at all levels. The 
School Retraining program has 
produced more than 25,000 of 
them. Clearly, retraining can be 
scaled to the size of the task. 


Other indications are encourag- 
ing. Contrary to expectations, re- 
trainees had less difficulty than 
new airmen in learning new jobs. 
Many were allowed to graduate 
ahead of their newly recruited 
classmates. 

The airman trained in an obso- 
lete skill is informed when his job 
is frozen. He is told about the 
jobs where his present skills will 
make retraining faster and easier. 
He is moved and trained without 
personal expense and is rewarded 
for making the change. The ci- 
vilian worker caught in similar 
circumstances deserves the same 
kind of help. 

The Air Force is a controlled 
economy able to provide the 
mobility, training, and incen- 
tives needed to make its plan 
work. 

The civilian economy now must 
achieve the same results, but in 
a manner suited to a free econ- 
omy. The same functions must 
be performed. The tax structure 
should be modified to encourage 
new products and new jobs. Some 
central agency is required to in- 
form the worker of new oppor- 
tunities. All the facilities for 
training will have to be provided. 
Finally, the worker will need fi- 
nancial assistance while he _ re- 
trains. 

The responsibility for central 
intelligence on the economic front 
and for modifying the tax struc- 
ture belongs to government. The 
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responsibilities for educational fa- 
cilities and finance ought to be 
shared by industry, labor, and 
government. 

The plumbers and pipe fitters 
have shown what a union can ac- 
complish with a little help from 
government and business. The 
plumbers maintain a separate de- 
partment concerned only with job 
training. The union supplies the 
organization, most of the instruc- 
tors, and some of the physical fa- 
cilities. It considers the direct 
cost to the union ($250,000 a 
year) a good investment. 

This union program is publicly 
supported through the use of 
public-school classrooms and lab- 
oratories. Business supports it 
through the donation of visual 
aids, special instructors, and ex- 
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pendable equipment. The re- 
trainees, who use it to enlarge 
their job opportunities, support 
themselves on their own jobs 
while they learn. Thousands of 
plumbers and pipe fitters have 
benefitted from the program; and 
the union has been able to main- 
tain its membership while all 
around it others were losing 
theirs. 

Retraining is the magic that 
can change the fruits of automa- 
tion from unemployment to op- 
portunity. Leadership, planning, 
cooperation, and the resolution to 
get on with the job are all that 
are needed. The thousands of un- 
employed in Detroit—and the 
millions throughout the country 
—cry out for action by employ- 
ers, unions, and the public. 


In Our Parish 


In our parish I was driving our neighborhood children home from school; 
they were all lustily singing a Latin hymn they had learned that day. Once 
I broke in, trying to correct a mispronunciation, but my daughter stopped 

“ ” ° “ ° S ” 
me. “Oh, mother,” she said, “Latin has changed since you went to school. 


Mrs. William P. Fish. 


* 


In our parish the ist-grade children were asked who they blessed when 
they said their evening prayers. Anne Marie, who loves bright colors, said 
that after she said, “God bless mommy. God bless daddy,” she always added, 
“God bless red and green.” Mary E. Kramer. 


* 


In our parish after the ground-breaking ceremony for a new church, one 
little girl reported, “We dug for a new church, but we didn’t find it.” 
Frances Schafer. 


{You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed. ] 





For Bonaventura Gammarelli, 
the ecclesiastical world is 
small, medium, and large 


By A. R. 


NGELO GrusEPPE Roncalli 

made his first public ap- 
pearance as Pope John xx, 
262nd Supreme Pontiff of the 
Church, uncomfortably clad in a 
white cassock several sizes too 
small for his ample frame. 

Soon after his election on Oct. 
28, 1958, he stepped out onto the 
balcony high above the entrance 
to St. Peter’s basilica to greet the 
wildly demonstrative multitude in 
the square below. To them he 
appeared a small, remote figure 
in white. A closer view would 
have revealed him in a garment 
with sleeves barely reaching be- 
low elbow level and stretching 
ominously near bursting point 
elsewhere. 

While the new Pope was ac- 
knowledging the demonstration, a 
flustered Vatican official was re- 
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McElwain 


proachfully phoning unflustered 
Bonaventura Gammarelli, the pa- 
pal tailor. Gammarelli could af- 
ford to be calm. His conscience 
was clear. 

After Pope Pius xu’s death, on 
Oct. 9, 1958, tradition demanded 
that three white cassocks, one for 
a large man, one medium, one 
small, should be sent into the 
conclave when the cardinals from 
all over the world assembled to 
elect a new Pontiff. Gammarelli 
had made the three cassocks. 
What is more, acting on a hunch 
about Cardinal Roncalli’s pros- 
pects, he had made the large cas- 
sock exactly to his measurements, 
which he had on hand because 
the cardinal had been his client 
for years. 

In the excitement of trying to 
avoid delay in presenting the new 
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Pope to the impatient crowds in 
St. Peter’s Square, Pope John’s 
attendants had tried first the 
small, then the medium cassock 
on him, and finding that he could 
at least get into the medium one, 
had let it go at that. The third 
cassock was somehow overlooked, 
but when Pope John finally came 
off the balcony it was waiting for 
him. 

The tradition of the three cas- 
socks has always posed problems, 
Gammarelli says. “Normally,” he 
explains, “you have to use your 


intuition; you think of the three 
cardinals most likely to become 
Pope and make the garments ac- 
cordingly. It doesn’t always work. 
Pope Benedict xv was so painful- 


ly thin that even the cassock 
nearest his size just floated about 
him.” 

Bonaventura Gammarelli, 61, 
belongs to a family that has been 
making clothes for clerics (small, 
medium, and large) for nearly 
two centuries, spanning the reigns 
of 12 Popes. His great-great- 
grandfather, Giovanni Battista, 
started as an ecclesiastical tailor 
in 1780. In 1813, Pope Pius vii 
officially appointed him _ papal 
tailor. Bonaventura treasures the 
yellowing document that registers 
the honor. 

The name on the document, 
however, is Gambarelli. “That 
was our real family name,” Bona- 
ventura explains. “But in the old 
days, for some reason, everyone 
called us Gammarelli, so to make 


it easier all round, we changed to 
that. 

“Now people are starting to 
call us Gambarelli again. That’s 
the way it goes,” he adds, with a 
philosophic shrug. 

The Gammarelli establishment 
is one of the most modest in a 
district in old Rome packed with 
shops, some extremely imposing, 
which specialize in ecclesiastical 
articles, from religious statues and 
vestments to clerical collars and 
cloaks. 

Gammarelli’s tiny shop is tuck- 
ed away in a corner of an ancient 
square dominated by Santa Ma- 
ria sopra Minerva, the Domini- 
cans’ head church in Rome, which 
contains the body of St. Cather- 
ine of Siena. Hard by is the Pan- 
theon, first built in 27 B.C. 

If Gammarelli’s shop frontage 
is unimposing, his prestige is 
world wide. He has customers al- 
most everywhere Catholic clergy 
are to be found. He is a modest 
man, but he is happy to show 
you a leather-bound book con- 
taining the commendations and 
signatures of hundreds of his il- 
lustrious patrons. It reads like 
an international clerical directory. 

He is particularly proud of his 
large and loyal following in Amer- 
ica. It includes Cardinals Spell- 
man of New York, Cushing of 
Boston, and Meyer of Chicago; 
Archbishop William O. Brady of 
St. Paul, and Bishops John 
Wright of Pittsburgh and Fulton 
J. Sheen. 
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One of the tributes Gammarelli 
likes best was written in 1959. It 
reads, “We Texans like to deal 
with people who know their busi- 
ness. It is always a pleasure.” It 
is signed by Bishop Mariano S. 
Garriga of Corpus Christi, whose 
signature is supported by that of 
Bishop Andrew G. Grutka of 
Gary, Ind. 

At the last consistory in Rome, 
four new cardinals received their 
red hats from Pope John. They 
were Cardinals Joseph E. Ritter 
of St. Louis; Jose Humberto 


Quintero of Caracas, Venezuela; 
Concho Cordoba of Bogota, Co- 
lombia; and Giuseppe Ferretto of 
Rome. Their entire princely out- 
fittings had come from Gammar- 


elli. Their signatures appear to- 
gether in his book. 

Gammarelli likes to think that 
he had his humble part in an 
event without precedent in the 
history of Christianity. Laurian 
Cardinal Rugambwa of Tangan- 
yika, first Negro cardinal, came 
to him for his robes. 

Cardinals Clemente Micara, Vi- 
car General of Rome; Eugenio 
Tisserant, Dean of the Sacred 
College; Giovanni Battisti Monti- 
ni of Milan; Paul Emile Leger of 
Montreal; Joseph Frings of Co- 
logne; and William Godfrey of 
Westminster, London, have ll 
commended Gammarelli. 

A cardinal’s complete outfit 
costs $2,000; a simple cassock, 
$40. Nothing delights Gammar- 
elli more than following a priest’s 


step-by-step rise to distinction by 
the garments he has made for 
him: first a black cassock, then 
a monsignor’s robes, later a bish- 
op’s, then a cardinal’s—and then 
(who knows?) a Pope’s. After all, 
Gammarelli can point to an illus- 
trious precedent in Pope John. 

“The Holy Father started with 
us as a young priest,” he says. 
“We even made for him when he 
was Sergeant Roncalli of the Ital- 
ian army! Then we followed his 
career until he became Cardinal 
Roncalli, Patriarch of Venice. 
And now, today, he still honors 
us.” 

The Pope, Gammarelli adds, is 
easy to please. Nuns from his 
native Bergamo, who run _his 
household, keep an eye on his 
wardrobe. When anything is 
needed, they phone Gammarelli. 

No fittings are required; Gam- 
marelli has paper patterns of the 
Pope’s measurements, as he has 
of other important clients. Like 
other dignitaries, Pope John wears 
out cassocks, the priest’s “work- 
ing clothes,” and shoes more 
quickly than anything else. 

Gammarelli has a cutter and 
five seamstresses. They work in 
a couple of small rooms above his 
shop. Business is never more hec- 
tic for them than when the crea- 
tion of new cardinals is announc- 
ed. Pope John set things crack- 
ling when, within 19 days of his 
election, he announced the names 
of 23 new princes of the Church 
(they included Cardinals Cushing 
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of Boston and John F. O’Hara of 
Philadelphia). 

Gammarelli dropped all other 
work. “To be ready for the 
ceremonies the following month, 
we made the various garments in 
the order in which they would be 
needed for the successive events, 
starting in the Vatican and end- 
ing with the conferring of the red 
hats in St. Peter’s. We had every- 
thing ready on time.” 

Gammarelli’s little shop is a 
fascinating pattern of brilliant 
colors. His assistants dextrously 
unroll and measure bales of pre- 
latorial purples and reds in a set- 
ting made even more striking by 
beautiful vestments for all litur- 
gical seasons. 

He is a quiet, shy man, obvi- 
ously proud of his craftsmanship 
and his notable clientele, but it 
is difficult to get him to talk 
about them. He has, however, no 
objection to his sons “standing 
in” for him at interviews. He has 
three sons. Two of them, Fran- 
cesco and Annibale, are in the 
business, making sure that the 
Gammarelli tradition will be car- 
ried on for a long time. 

His sister Maria helps, too. She 
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painted in water colors the Bible 
of his business: a pattern book 
meticulously detailing every gar- 
ment he is ever likely to be called 
upon to produce. 

Gammarelli used to import 
many of his finest materials from 
France. Now he deals with firms 
in Northern Italy, whose tradi- 
tions are even older than his own. 
Communities of nuns supply him 
with magnificent laces. Some of 
the hand-woven gold and silver 
brocades he uses in vestments 
cost $75 a yard. 

Gammarelli lost a lot of busi- 
ness when the Iron Curtain slam- 
med down on such Catholic coun- 
tries as Poland and Hungary. He 
talks sadly of the good friends he 
has there. 

His famous clients’ book opens 
with a signed photograph of Pope 
John in his (well-fitting) white 
cassock and skullcap, and a mes- 
sage, in Latin, in the Pope’s own 
handwriting: “Each priest must 
wear the clothes that befit him.” 
Knowing Pope John’s ready sense 
of humor, I like to think he pen- 
ned that with a chuckle, recalling 
the clothes that didn’t exactly be- 
fit him one memorable day. 


I stood near a customer in the sporting-goods department who was evidently 
about to make his first hunting trip. He kept looking at a compass that had 
a mirror on the back of it, and puzzling over it. 
“What’s that mirror for?” he finally asked the man behind the counter. 
“Why,” replied the clerk, “you just look in there and it'll tell you who’s 


lost.” 


Mrs. Deane Binder. 





How to engage in cislunar small 
talk at the gravipause 


By Bergen Evans 


Condensed from the 

“New York Times Magazine’’* 
N OUTSOARING the shadow of 
our night, the Air Force, with 
its space program, has outsoared 
the former limits of our language. 
Men who plan to go into space 
as confidently as the rest of us 
plan to go home to supper are 
not to be bound by dictionaries. 

They haven’t hesitated to coin 
whatever words they needed, 
and they have needed thousands. 
That is attested by the Aerospace 
Glossary, published by the Re- 
search Studies institute of the Air 
university under the editorship of 
Dr. Woodford Heflin. 

Some of these words surprise 
the layman by the astonishing 
things they say, things unat- 
tempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
Others surprise by their ingenu- 
ity of adaptation; still others by 
their prosy matter-of-factness. 


* 229 W. 48rd St., New York City 36. April 9, 1961. 


Here are some of the words 
of our newest language. 

Aeropause: an upper region in 
which the atmosphere ceases to 
function as a factor in flight. 

Agravic: weightless. 

Anacoustic zone: a happy space, 
75 miles up, where the air is too 
thin to transmit sound. 

Astrogate: to direct the move- 
ment of a space craft from within 
the craft. 


© 1961 by the New York Times Co., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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Cislunar: the space between the 
earth and the moon. All “beneath 
the visiting moon,” a pre-Sputnik 
poet put it. 

Destruct: a verb designating 
the deliberate destruction of a 
rocket or space vehicle after it 
has been launched. This is a word 
needed in the most serious emer- 
gencies and in split-second urgen- 
cy. It had to be clear and un- 
equivocal. It also had to be a 
word not in common use lest its 
common meaning lead to some 
confusion, yet sufficiently close to 
a common word to convey its 
meaning instantaneously. 

Dyna-Soar: a projected man- 
ned orbital glider or bomber now 
under study. A “dyne” is a unit 
of force. It’s hard to believe there 
wasn’t a touch of humor in the 
coinage. 

Gnotobiotics: the study of 
germ-free animals for use in space 
probes. Martians yet unborn may 
rise up and call our gnotobiolo- 
gists blessed. Conversely, diseased 
Venutians and polluted Plutoni- 
ans may call down curses upon us 
because we neglected cosmic asep- 
sis. 

Gox: gaseous oxygen. To the 
old-fashioned laymen, oxygen 1s 
a gas, but in missilry it is more 
often a liquid or even a solid; so 
gaseous oxygen has to be distin- 
guished. 

Gravipause: the boundary at 
which the dominant gravity of a 
particular spatial body ends, and 
is matched by the countergravity 


of another moving spatial body. 

Infrahuman: a live animal used 
instead of a man in life-science 
experiments. 

Jetavator: a control surface 
that may be moved into or 
against a rocket’s jet stream, used 
to change the direction of the jet 
flow for thrust vector control. 

Missileer: a person skilled in 
missilry or the launching and con- 
trol of missiles. A variant spelling, 
mussilier, coined in analogy with 
bombardier and grenadier, is also 
acceptable. Already the new lan- 
guage has its permissible vari- 
ants! 

Pre-Sputnik: pertaining to time 
before Oct. 4, 1957, when the first 
man-made satellite, Sputnik I, 
was launched. In Brave New 
World Aldous Huxley dated time 
A.F. and B.F., “after Ford” and 
“before Ford, 9 but he was only 
joking. Pre-Sputnik is serious 
and, indeed, the launching of 
Sputnik I may very well serve as 
one of time’s dividing events. 

Razon: a 2nd World War bomb 
with control surfaces at the tail 
providing a means of directing by 
radio signals. 

Rockoon: a rocket designed to 
be launched from a balloon. This 
fine portmanteau word would 
have delighted Lewis Carroll. 

Silo: a missile shelter that con- 
sists of a hardened vertical hole 
in the ground with facilities either 
for lifting the missile to a launch 
position or for direct launch from 
the shelter. It was at first called 
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an “inverted silo.” Linguistically, anti-missile, stovepipe for the 
it was not an inversion but a_ outside shell of a rocket vehicle, 
re-inversion, because silo (Greek and Tarzan for a six-ton razon. 
stros) originally meant a pit in New as it is, the language has 
which grain was stored. The its archaisms, its outmoded terms, 
farmer pulled the hole inside out quaint old-fashioned pre-Sputnik- 
and the aerospacemen merely isms: buzz bomb, Holy Moses 
pushed it back into the ground. (a high-velocity aircraft rocket), 
Trud: time remaining until and Weary Willie (a B-17 or B-24 
dive. It should be a useful word bomber in the 2nd World War 
for post-Sputnikian poets, rhym- loaded with TNT and used as a 
ing, as it does, with dud, mud, guided missile, the pilot bailing 
blood, scrud, crud, and other ac- out.) 
companiments of today’s missilry. Most of the archaisms have a 
Not the least startling fact touch of lightness about them and 
about the new language is that echo literature and mythology. 
it has its slang as well as its After Sputnik the lighter touch 
standard forms. It has auntie for seems to have vanished. 


* * « 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


I had been ordained just two years, and was in charge of my first mission 
station in New Guinea, when I underwent my first visitation by my bishop. 
He was the late Bishop Andre Sorin, M.s.c., a distinguished, formidable- 
looking man with piercing eyes and prematurely gray hair and beard. 

The bishop was to offer the parish Mass on Sunday—at eight o'clock, 
I had informed him. A large crowd had assembled. As I sat in the confes- 
sional, hearing penitent after penitent, I watched with dismay as the hands 
of the clock crept past eight o’clock, then past 8:15 and 8:30; and still the 
people came. 

I finally slipped out and sped to my house, where the bishop had been 
waiting for nearly an hour to begin the liturgical procession to the church. 

“I’m very sorry, My Lord,” I began, “but the people are still coming 
for Confessions. I don’t know how long it will be before we can start Mass.” 

Bishop Sorin’s eyes went wide with delight. “Father, that is wonderful!” 
he said. “What better reason could we have for being late than to have so 
many people coming for the sacraments? You must be doing great work here!” 

I went back to the confessional feeling like a pocket-edition St. Paul, 
and hoping to see a still longer line. K. B. Murphy, M.s.c. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 

on publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to 

reprint, we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type 
quoted verbatim from books or magazines. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





T hose 
TV Priests 


In the mass media, 
priests come in two 
models: Father Fitzgerald 
and Father Crosby 


By Gilbert Roxburgh, O.P. 


Condensed from 


HARRIED TV scenario 

writer is seated at his 

desk in a Manhattan of- 
fice. In mid-script, he suddenly 
perceives that what his play de- 
mands is a new character, a 
priest. A puzzled look comes over 
his face. “What in the world is a 
priest like?” he asks himself. 

He does not know. He tries to 
think back to the last time he 
met a priest. That does no 
good, because the fact is he has 
never known one. 

Maybe he could remember 
one he read about in a_ book. 
Even though TV writers have 
publicly admitted that they rare- 
ly read books, perhaps this writer 
can reconstruct some foggy por- 
*1700 W. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


12, Il. 


“Today”’* 


trait of—of what? Chesterton’s 
Father Brown? No, too individ- 
ual a character for TV. Then he 
recalls Karl Malden as the priest 
in On the Waterfront. No, too 
controversial. 

Just as he reaches the thresh- 
old of despair, the solution comes 
to him. He sits back with a sigh 
of relief. 

“What’s good enough for one 
mass medium is good enough for 
another,” he seems to say, as his 
mind turns back to a pallid little 
motion picture which, once upon 
a time, presented to the world 
the grand image of what the 
Catholic priest must forever be. 

The typewriter begins again. 
The writer smiles. His script will 


June, 1961. ©1961 by Today Society, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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once again convey the two-headed 
stereotype begun more than 15 
years ago in Going My Way. The 
writers cannot forget the old man 
with the Hibernian accent, the 
brash young curate with the 
breezy manner. 

The lasting power of the image 
is astounding. It makes no dif- 
ference that some priests are bal- 
anced and likable, and some are 
not; some scholars, others less 
literary; some Polish, some Swed- 
ish, some a bizarre American com- 
pound. Rest assured, if a man is 
a priest, such differences will dis- 
appear. All priests come in one 
of two models. 

Let’s take a look at model A. 
An innocent man, running from 
the police, comes seeking counsel 
at the rectory. Who should open 
the front door but the pastor 
himself? He is an old priest with 
white hair, many wrinkles, and 
a cheery smile. Let us call him 
Father Fitzgerald; he is usually 
named Kelly or Murphy or 
O’Something. 

A venerable, gentle, slightly 
confused man_ with old-style 
glasses resting down around the 
end of his nose (when he is not 
misplacing them), Father Fitz- 
gerald is otherwise a shrewd fel- 
low when dealing with temporal- 
ities. Sometimes he is a little un- 
ethical, but for all that very 
charming, and adept at the sim- 
ple-minded ecclesiastical jest. 

Exception: if the priest is a 
Franciscan, special rules apply. 


For one thing, we know imme- 
diately that we are watching a 
drama set in Old California, since 
everyone knows it was in that 
place at that time that Francis- 
cans felt most at home. In this 
case the priest is called “padre,” 
like a chaplain in a 2nd World 
War movie. 

The padre is atways going a- 
round trying to cool hot tempers 
by calling every man “my son” 
and every woman “my daughter.” 
This kind of talk seems ill-cal- 
culated to do anything of the sort, 
but it does in TV fact turn the 
trick. 

Since the priesthood is essen- 
tially the same everywhere and at 
all times, the Franciscan friar, 
too, is gentle and impractical. 
However, at least once in every 
show the friar will become right- 
eously angry (to show that he is 
not too gentle) and will in almost 
no time, out of almost nothing, 
build a great cathedral in the 
wilderness, suitable for the use of 
almost nobody (to show that he 
is not too impractical). 

The villain to whom the priest 
directs his wrath is sure to get his 
comeuppance; that’s God’s way 
on TV. The priest also has a way 
with savage Indians, and saves all 
the white people, a feat which 
shows that religion isn’t quite as 
ineffectual as TV otherwise shows 
it to be. 

So much for model A. Model B 
is the young curate. He is always 
good-looking, but not too good- 
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looking, because after all he is a 
priest. Always a master of the 
bright, witty saying, the young 
priest (let us call him Father 
Crosby) invariably likes to sing. 
His tastes in music are so uni- 
form, no matter in what corner 
of the mass media he should pop 
up, as to prove that, no matter 
what seminary you attend, the 
music-appreciation course in all 
of them pretty well hammers at 
the same things. Not much of a 
one for Che gelida manina or even 
Jeanie With the Light Brown 
Hair, Father Crosby rather goes 
for the popular ballad and, on 
occasion, a nonsectarian Christ- 
mas carol or two. 

If he plays a musical instru- 
ment, the laws of stereotype 
would never permit him to culti- 
vate the oboe or violoncello or 
paper-and- comb; it must be the 
piano or saxophone or jazz trum- 
pet. 

What the well-dressed priest is 
wearing can also be a matter of 
great interest. Television is not 
content to depict its priests in 
cassocks. Too prosaic. Even > 
addition of the biretta, which i 
not ordinarily favored by eee 
as household wear, isn’t sufficient. 
The TV industry has a deep-root- 
ed desire to portray the priest as 
someone to be found at any given 
moment fully costumed in every 
ecclesiastical garment he possess- 
es—in everything but the Mass 
vestments, when you come right 
down to it. 


I am not referring to the 
shoulder cape, with which the less 
ambitious among TV _ producers 
content themselves. Nor do I re- 
fer to a character in a TV drama 
[ once saw who wore a black 
skullcap, though he was attached 
to an ordinary American city par- 
ish. I’m thinking mainly of a TV 
pastor who was summoned, pre- 
sumably from bed, in the wee 
hours, 
his cassock, 
a perfectly 
surplice. 

That brings up another point. 
Back in the 3rd century of the 
Christian era, a holy man named 
Anthony gave all his possessions 
to the poor and embraced an 
austere life in a dark tomb near 
Coma, Egypt. 

It is apparently TV’s unshak- 
able conviction that most priests 
carry their admiration of St. An- 
thony to the point of emulation. 
The ordinary city rectory, as TV 
shows it to us, bears a remarkable 
similarity to the desert tombs. 
The home of the Catholic pastor 
is always a great dark place with 
high, grimy windows, through 
which shafts of light occasionally 
filter from the city jungle. 

Furnishings ordinarily include 
high-backed chairs from the era 
of Bishop Carroll and moth-eaten 
drapes that were quite the thing 
in the time of Cardinal Gibbons 
(of course, they were not moth- 
eaten then), and there is not a 
sign of comfort anywhere, not 


and answered his door in 
over which he wore 
pressed white lace 
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even a TV set before which the 
priest can sit to watch caricatures 
of himself. 

As yet, no one seems to have 
considered why the priests can- 
not be shown as they are, with 
one as different from another as 
characters in any other way of 
life. 

No one personality type exists 
among priests, no single set of in- 
terests, no characteristic pattern 
of conversation, no feeling of “Ah, 
he doesn’t know the National 
league scores; send him back to 
the seminary.” 


(0.0 0. by 


LEMONADE 


Many kinds of men are called 
to be priests. Conditioned by their 
own temperaments and environ- 
ments, battling their individual 
faults, bearing individual disap- 
pointments, they perform their 
important duties in a thousand 
highly personal and sometimes 
eccentric ways. 

Barry Fitzgerald and Bing 
Crosby went on to better things 
after their Going My Way days, 
and many priests have begun 
their priestly lives since then. 
Let’s have a look at some of 
them once in a while. 


Two million people read copies of THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 
sold at the church door. 
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He has never been bored, least of all 
as 1§th General Assembly president 


McLaughlin 


By Kathleen 


HEN HISTORY casts an Irish- 
man in the role of interna- 
tional referee, the times are not 
what they were. Nor is Frederick 
Henry Boland, president of the 
15th General Assembly of the UN, 
cut to the pattern of the mercu- 
rial, trigger-tempered 
sons of Erin so repeti- 
tiously portrayed on 
stage and in fiction. 
That he is capable 
of coming to a _ boil 
within the same split 
second as many of his 
compatriots was made 
amply evident in a 
widely publicized epi- 
sode last October. 
However, his eruption 
climaxed a period of 
provocation more sus- 
tained than any of his 
predecessors on the rostrum had 
ever endured. His tenure has co- 
incided with the tensest, most 
fractious session in the decade 
and a half that the UN has been 
in existence. 


* 110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N.Y. May, 1961. 
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Condensed from “View” * 


When the current session ad- 
journs, Boland will snatch up his 
bags, board a plane, and escape to 
the haven he most favors. It is a 
diminutive, mellowed hostelry in 
Waterville, County Kerry, fre- 
quented for years by anglers for 
salmon and __ trout. 
Each of the group 
cherishes the com- 
panionship —awaiting 
him there as much 
as the excellent fare, 
the quiet pools, and 
the exhilaration of the 
quick strike of a game 
fish. 

Fishermen need pa- 
tience. Yet a snap de- 
duction that this vir- 
tue—which has dis- 
tinguished Frederick 
Boland’s —administra- 
tion as presiding officer of the As- 
sembly—must have been  ac- 
quired from his preferred sport 
would be only 50% accurate. He 
is probably the first occupant of 
the presidential chair who served 


© 1961, and reprinted with permission. 
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an apprenticeship for the post. 

As long ago as 1938, the rec- 
ord reads, he was getting school- 
ing for the job, as counselor to 
Eamon De Valera, at that time 
prime minister of Ireland and 
president of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. 
Boland’s education encompassed 
intricate parliamentary proced- 
ure; sensitive diplomatic maneu- 
vers between states; subordina- 
tion of personal emotions to na- 
tional interests. 

Even today it is a matter of 
pride with President Boland that 
in 1936 Ireland spoke out in the 
League on behalf of the emperor 
of Ethiopia, when Haile Selassie 
appealed there against the in- 
vasion of his land by Mussolini’s 
armies. That incident, he sadly 
concedes, symbolized for him as 
for others the twilight of the 
league. The members failed to 
rally strongly to the Ethiopian 
plea, which had been based on 
the principle of human rights. 

His sentiments regarding that 
long-ago tragedy reflect the other 
dominant trait, fairness, with 
which UN delegations generally 
credit him. They noted it first 
when as president of the UN’s 
Trusteeship council in 1958 he 
steered their often abrasive de- 
bates about conditions in depen- 
dent areas. He did so without in- 
curring hostility from either of 
the clashing factions of “colonial- 
ists” or “anticolonialists.” 

During the first part of the 


1960 Assembly, which was dis- 
turbed by the rumpuses precipi- 
tated by Chairman Khrushchev 
as well as by unusually rough- 
and-tumble oratory, Mr. Bo- 
land’s incisive rulings did much 
to smother incipient explosive- 
ness. Just once in that interval 
he flared. 

A Romanian overstepped the 
bounds of Assembly decorum by 
accusing the president of bias to- 
ward communist representatives 
and by attempting to make a 
heated reference to English op- 
pression of Ireland in the past. 
The president’s gavel descended 
with such impact that it broke. 

Boland the Irishman was fur- 
ious at the personal slur and 
the communist reference to his 
country’s history to inflame del- 
egate opinion. But Boland the 
diplomat, his normally deliberate 
tones smoldering with indigna- 
tion, only commented, “After the 
scene we have just witnessed, I 
am sure that the Assembly will 
feel that the time has come to ad- 
journ.” 

The offender, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Eduard Mezincescu, la- 
ter apologized for his faux pas. 
As the Assembly recessed, he as- 
sured an Irish correspondent that 
he remained “one of Mr. Boland’s 
most fervent admirers.” 

The encounter brought Bo- 
land a unique demonstration of 
public endorsement. He _ was 
quickly in receipt of 29 new gav- 
els, some fashioned from wood 
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with appropriate historic con- 
notations. They came from var- 
ious countries. One was of fine 
Irish blackthorn; it came from 
an Ulsterman in Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland. 

As a dividend of sorts, con- 
veying urgent but mute sug- 
gestion, he also found himself 
in possession of four shillelaghs. 
Since the UN furnishes its own 
gavels, he has begun to distrib- 
ute the collection among _ his 
friends. The shillelaghs are 
another matter. “Those I shall 
keep,” he grins. 

Mr. Boland wears his current 
office with dignity but without 
pompousness. Promptly apprecia- 
tive of the lighter touch when- 


ever it crops up in UN debate, he 
can also inject it himself. 
Late one afternoon during his 


Trusteeship-council incumbency, 
prolonged disputes had rubbed 
raw the patience of participants. 
Somewhere in the headquarters 
area a technician fiddling with a 
mesh of cables accidentally piped 
the musical introduction to a 
radio program into the simul- 
taneous translation system. 

An Asian delegate demanded 
the floor, his voice grating with 
irritation. “Mr. President! Mr. 
President!” he importuned. “I am 
hearing the sounds of music in 
my earphones.” 

Boland peered at the speaker, 
his gray-green eyes twinkling im- 
pishly through his spectacles. “If 


you are listening to the strains 


of harmony, I can assure you 
that they are not coming from 
this room,” he said. 

Boland could easily be mistak- 
en by strangers for a_ business 
executive, a jurist, or a univer- 
sity professor (for any of which 
roles he could easily qualify). 

He is of medium height and 
weight, with a smooth-shaven, 
full face, ruddy complexion, and 
precisely parted steel-gray hair. 
His taste in clothes is ultracon- 
servative. 

Except for his intense loyalty 
to Ireland, and a family which 
by his own account has “always 
been strongly against emigra- 
tion,” he might now be an Amer- 
ican. That would have excluded 
him automatically from his post 
as president of the UN Assembly. 
A representative of any of the 
five big powers may not hold that 
office. He confesses that when he 
spent two years in the U.S. in 
1926-28, as a Rockefeller research 
fellow in the social sciences, he 
wrestled with a desire to stay 
and take up citizenship. 

On his 57th birthday last Jan. 
11, he sat in his office and re- 
minisced about those days which 
followed his graduation from 
Trinity college in Dublin. “I 
thought about U.S. citizenship 
long and earnestly,” he says of 
the months he spent at three 
universities: Harvard, Chicago, 
and North Carolina. “Then I 
went home to talk things over be- 
fore I made a final decision.” 
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There he found that history 
had in large measure made his 
decision for him. The Irish Free 
State had been established, sepa- 
rated from its former ties to Eng- 
land. 

“In that moment the Irish 
Foreign service was just being 
formed,” he recalls. “We were 
country people. My mother, who 
died when I was quite small, 
came from Kildare, and my fath- 
er from Tipperary. He ended 
up in Dublin as assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury and as Civil 
Service commissioner, in charge 
of recruiting for public service.” 

With a likely college graduate 
of his own family in his own 
house, brooding about his future, 
the senior Boland lost no time 
in urging the satisfactions of a 
career in public service. 

“We had many a long talk 
about it, my father and I, of 
evenings there in our home in 
Dublin,” Mr. Boland recalls. “I 
was equipped for the life, and I 
made my choice. People in such 
eras have a bit of the missionary 
spirit, you know, and after all, 
we belonged to the first gene- 
ration of Irish who had ever had 
the opportunity of serving a gov- 
ernment all our own. I have 
never regretted it. I have done 
what I wanted to do with my 
life.” 

He entered the foreign service 
in 1929 as 3rd secretary. By 1932 
he was in the Irish legation (now 
an embassy) in Paris. Two years 


later he was head of the League 
of Nations section of the Irish 
Department of External Affairs. 
In 1936 he was transferred to the 
Department of Industry and 
Commerce as head of the foreign- 
trade division. He returned in 
1938 to the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs as assistant secre- 
tary general, at 42 one of the 
youngest men ever to hold that 
post. 

From 1950 to 1956 he served as 
the Irish ambassador in London. 
That summer he was dispatched 
to New York to head the Irish 
delegation to the UN. 

One of the pleasantest parts of 
his life caught up with him on 
his initial foreign assignment. 
Into the legation in Paris came 
Frances’ Kelly, a_ fresh-faced, 
blonde and blue-eyed Irish stu- 
dent, seeking a letter of intro- 
duction to the College des Beaux 
Arts, to which she had won a 
three-year scholarship. 

Having been to Boland’s desk 
for attention, she went away with 
the letter she had come for and 
his heart as well. “We met in 
Paris in 1932, were engaged in 
1934, and were married in Dub- 
lin in 1935,” President Boland re- 
counts. “Yes, she did finish out 
her scholarship.” 

His wife’s talent as a portrait- 
ist, muralist, and still-life painter 
has been a source of pleasure to 
her and gratification to him, al- 
though he admits rather ruefully 
that it has apparently been inher- 
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ited by none of their children 
(one son and four daughters). He 
radiates paternal pride, however, 
about the quality of poems pro- 
duced by his youngest child, 
Eavan, a group of which have 
been accepted for publication in 
one of the top magazines in New 
York. 

Eavan, at 16, is still in boarding 
school in Killiney, ten miles from 
Dublin. Her flair for literature 
may well reflect her father’s pen- 
chant for the classics ever since 
his boyhood at Clongowes Wood 
college and at Trinity college. 

He is especially fond of a quo- 
tation from Horace: “Aequam 


memento rebus in arduis servare 


mentem” (Remember to keep a 
cool head in difficult circumstanc- 
es). Last spring he accepted an 
invitation from Fordham uni- 
versity to sit as a member of the 
examining board for freshmen 
studying Latin. Upon Boland’s 
election as president of the UN 
Assembly, Father William A. Gri- 
maldi of Fordham forwarded a 
token of appreciation which also 
served as an apt admonition. It 
was a copy of the works of Hor- 
ace, with the pet passage deftly 
pointed up. 

The volume is one of his treas- 
ures among the memorabilia of 
a busy public life that has taken 
him to many lands in many ca- 
pacities. He was a member of 
the Irish delegation at several 
conferences, such as the Com- 
monwealth Economic conference 


and the 1939 session on the op- 
eration of Dominion legislation. 
He participated in the Common- 
wealth Conference on Nationality 
in London in 1947, and the diplo- 
matic conference on the Council 
of Europe in 1949. He was on the 
committee of the European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation organization, 
in Paris in 1947, on which a rela- 
tively obscure young Swede 
named Dag Hammarskjold also 
served. 

Versatility has always been a 
Boland characteristic. In his col- 
lege years he organized a ragtime 
band in which he played the pi- 
ano. He still keeps in practice 
and occasionally can be persuad- 
ed to entertain at private parties, 
on about the same musical level 
of accomplishment, he says good- 
humoredly, as that of former 
President Truman. 

He also was a member of the 
staff and editor of 7.C.D. (Trin- 
ity College Daily), and a member 
of the debating society. He con- 
tinues to be rated as an excellent 
speaker. The most vigorous form 
of athletics in which he has ever 
indulged was Rugby football, at 
Trinity. “I was enthusiastic, but 
not good,” is how he sums up 
that experience. 

Many Americans, disconcerted 
by the votes cast by the Irish 
delegation in favor of discussing 
admission of Red China to the 
UN, have speculated as to where 
Boland stands in this matter. The 
official answer is that if and when 
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the membership issue were finally 
joined, the Irish delegation’s vote 
would be influenced by its gov- 
ernment’s present view that main- 
land China’s eligibility is highly 
dubious under provisions of the 
UN charter. Meanwhile, Ireland 
favors open debate on all impor- 
tant and controversial items, in- 
cluding Chinese representation. 

Boland’s appeal in early Febru- 
ary to the annual Archdiocesan 
Teachers’ institute in the New 
Yorker hotel, to take the offen- 
sive against “atheistic commun- 
ism,” clarified beyond question 
his individual attitude. He urged 
the 1,200 teachers present to give 
their pupils a thorough ground- 
ing in communist theory and tac- 
tics, as preparation for meeting 
that challenge on its own ground 
and with its own techniques of 
attack rather than defense. 

The crimson rosette frequently 
visible in Boland’s lapel symboliz- 
es the order of Knight Comman- 
der of St. Gregory. It was pre- 
sented to him by the late Pope 
Pius XII. It came in recognition 
of his work as chairman of a com- 
mittee administering a fund of 
$30 million which the Irish Par- 
liament had voted for a _ three- 


€3 
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year period to send food to Eu- 
rope after the 2nd World War. 

Sweden has conferred on him 
the Grand Cross of the Northern 
Star. He opened diplomatic rela- 
tions with that country for Ire- 
land in 1946, and saw through 
to their ratification several agree- 
ments formulated in the econom- 
ic, social, and cultural spheres. 

His job as presiding official at 
the 15th General Assembly has 
beyond doubt enhanced his stand- 
ing in his own country and 
abroad. Yet it has taxed every 
reserve of his diplomatic training, 
for brickbats have been inter- 
spersed among the bouquets toss- 
ed at him. 

He has called Fidel Castro to 
order; halted Khrushchev’s noisy 
interruption of Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan of Britain; and 
mildly admonished the represen- 
tatives of Panama, Ecuador, the 
U.S., Guinea, and India. And he 
has done it strictly under the 
rules of the Assembly, tactfully 
enough to leave no sting and no 
loophole for challenge. 

On his last birthday, Boland 
summed up his career with the 
words, “I’ve never been bored.” 
No wonder! 
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STILL, SMALL VOICE 


The well-appointed rooms in a certain Maine inn are decorated with 
fine prints. If a departing guest, overcome by temptation, removes a picture 
from the wall, he finds himself staring at a printed notice: “Put it Back!” 


D.L.B. 





At Mass With the Ist Grade 


Sister Jean keeps a loving ‘but 
apprehensive eye on the first seven 


pews, 


By Sister Marie Dolores, s.s.J. 


LL OF FIVE minutes before 

Mass, Sister Jean had ar- 
ranged the ribbons in her missal. 
“Since I am so early,” she decided, 
“T’'ll really be able to make my 
preparation worth while. Dear 
Lord—” she began, and stopped. 
Now why was Dieainis Murphy en- 
throned so majestically at the end 
of the pew! 

The child must have claustro- 
phobia. If he couldn’t seize the 
first place, he would never re- 
linquish the last place. One force 
alone could stir him: Sister Jean’s 
gentle reminder to move. 

Her mission accomplished, Sis- 
ter knelt again, determined to 
pray without distraction. She did, 
until she realized that Jenny Lang 
had come into church hatless, and 
after all that St. Paul had said! 
“Jenny,” she whispered to the 
child ahead of her, “where is your 
hat?” 

Poor Jenny! Her face register- 
ing horror, she slowly extracted 
her hat from the belongings she 
had laid on the floor. The clang 


Blessed Mother’s side 


of the overturned lunch box pierc- 
ed the quiet. 

Sister Jean gave a_ resigned 
sigh. Why did 1st graders have to 
be so noisy? One could always 
trace the sounds of lunch boxes, 
rolling pennies, and snapping ros- 
ary cases to the first seven pews, 
Blessed Mother’s side, reserved 
for grade 1. Oh well, probably the 
Child Jesus had dropped his 
denarius in the synagogue when 
it got hot in his little hand. 
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Jenny now properly attired, 
Sister once more began to pray. 
“Dear Lord—” she ventured, and 
felt little Sandy Dunn next to 
her pull her sleeve timidly. “What 
is it?” queried Sister. 

“Sister,” came the confidential 
message, “I think my tooth is 
loose.” 

“All right, Pll pull it in school. 
It doesn’t hurt, does it?” 

Sandy’s plain little face bright- 
ened. She shook her head nega- 
tively and pushed her little pink 
tongue against the offending mem- 
ber. 

Sister always argued with her- 
self over the confidences these lit- 
tle ones entrusted to her during 
Mass. Talking in church, even to 
her, was not to be encouraged. 
Still, she reasoned, it didn’t hurt 
to dismiss the child with a touch 
of personal interest. At this point 
(for lately she was reaching it 
several times a week) she always 
resolved to mention this very 
problem during her next session 
on politeness in church. 

As she knelt there, planning 
ways and means, the jangle of the 
sanctuary bell set her thoughts 
aflight. Where had the time gone? 
Here she was, guilty of distraction 
again. 

While the priest arranged the 
book, Sister glanced over her class. 
Again she felt the glow of satis- 
faction she always felt when she 
observed them at peaceful mo- 
ments: so innocent, so completely 


unspoiled by greed. “Really, they 


are just babies, and so good. It is 
a privilege to work with them. If 
only I could remember that fact 
about 2:30 in the afternoon when 
my patience is worn and my 
energy is gone.” 

Her reverie was shattered by the 
sound of little feet pounding 
rapidly down the aisle. “And I 
reminded him not to run in 
church. Does he ever remember 
anything! Maybe it’s a 3rd grader 
and the noise will stop before it 
gets this far. No, it’s Martin, and 
he’ll bang up here and right on 
down to the front pew. Oh, that 
boy!” 

“Martin,” she hissed as_ he 
stamped by, “pick up your feet.” 

The noise stopped, leaving a 
heavy stillness in the building. 
Martin tried to make himself in- 
conspicuous; he _ hunched his 
shoulders, lowered his red head, 
and stumbled into the _ nearest 
pew. Now that all was serene 
again, Sister felt guilty. After all, 
she didn’t have to embarrass the 
child. “He really meant well and 
was only trying to get past all 
those rows of children. I’ll tell him 
that he should start out earlier 
next time.” 

By this time Father was at the 
Gloria, and Sister glanced at the 
aisle as she turned a page. “Well, 
here we go,” she groaned. There 
was Johnny Howe and his ridicu- 
lous ritual. If only he could locate 
his right knee. He stopped, look- 
ed down pathetically as if the 
proper knee might offer some clue 
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to its identity. His left knee bent 
slightly, then straightened. His 
right imitated the procedure, and 
still he was caught in the agonies 
of indecision. Which was which? 
They looked terribly alike. 

Sister flagged him with her 
hand. Relieved, he marched back 
to receive his instructions. His 
ceremony finally accomplished, he 
glided into the pew and sat down 
pleased with himself. “I must re- 
mind them to kneel before they 
sit, no matter what the rest of us 
are doing. Oh well, I can’t expect 
them to learn everything at once.” 

Before she realized it, all had 
risen for the Gospel. Sister liked 
that parable about the wise vir- 


gin, so profound and yet so hu- 
manly appealing. Now why didn’t 
Sally Andlet stand on the floor? 


“She knows that she shouldn’t 
stand on the kneelers. Sometimes 
she can be quite perverse. Why 
yesterday, when she insisted on—” 
But Sally lowered herself to the 
level of the class, and Sister re- 
turned to her missal. Offertory al- 
ready! 

Seated, she appraised the rows 
of silent children. “They really 
are prayerful. I must tell them 
how nice it is to see such a good 
group. Why, every girl has a ros- 
ary. And they pray so fervently. 
Not like their teacher! I wonder 
if Tommy Kelly will be a priest. 
He definitely is unusual.” 

Fragile Margaret Adams shat- 
tered her daydream. She was a 


ghastly shade of white. Leaning 


forward, Sister tapped Jean on the 
shoulder and whispered, “Tell 
Phyllis to tell Margaret that I 
want her.” Jean, so dependable, 
finally distracted Phyllis from her 
prayer book and delivered her 
message. Another delay as be- 
wildered Phyllis searched for 
Margaret. 

Discovered at last, Margaret 
rose. Weak and pale, she began 
to weave toward Sister, who was 
by now in the middle of the aisle. 
But Margaret met an obstacle in 
Thérése Gilden, who was praying 
with her baby-blue eyes closed, 
clutching her little rosary as if 
the salvation of her innocent soul 
depended upon the strength of her 
grasp. 

The sick child tapped Thérése 
hopefully on her arm, but the lit- 
tle mystic was not to be so easily 
distracted. Jean, who had _ been 
watching, decided that the mo- 
ment called for some desperate 
measures. “Thérése,” she com- 
manded in a stage whisper, “sit 
down out of the way. Margaret’s 
sick.” Thérése moved swiftly. Sis- 
ter and Margaret hurried down 
the aisle. “Dear God, please let 
her make it,” prayed Sister Jean. 

Back in her place again for the 
Consecration, Sister gazed at 
the elevated Host. “Forgive me, 
Lord, but duty comes first,” she 
pleaded as she lowered her eyes 
and scanned the rows ahead. Some 
of the boys still neglected to look 
up when the bells pealed. “Per- 
haps if I dramatize this in religion 
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class. Tommy can be the priest 
and Stevie Bordman will ring a 
forceful bell. He has such gusto. 
I do want the Mass to live for the 
children. Then when they are 
men and women—oh dear, when 
will I ever have the time to do 
everything? The day is just too 
short.” 

Reverently she closed her eyes. 
“Oh my God, I renew my vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
hoping with the help of thy 
grace—” 

It couldn’t be, but it was. Con- 
nie Jane Epstein was actually in 
church before the class marched 
over to school. “Will wonders 


never cease? Now why doesn’t 
Carol move down? What makes 


children so indifferent to little 
things, such as a lone child stand- 
ing confused in the aisle. Thank 
heaven, she finally moved.” 

And then, peace at last. Sister 
rejoiced at the number of children 
who received Communion each 
day. Thanks to St. Pius X they 
were all—“Oh!” She almost drop- 
ped her missal in fright. How had 
tiny Greg gotten out of his seat 
and close enough to pull her veil 
for attention? “What is it?” she 
asked. 

“Sister, may I please leave the 
church?” he politely whispered. 

“Yes, Greg.” She heard him 
patter toward the exit before the 
implication dawned on her. “I 
gave him permission to leave the 
Church.” The more she thought 
about the matter, the funnier it 


struck her. She wanted desperate- 
ly to giggle. “Wait till I tell that 
one to Father Conway,” she pro- 
mised herself. 

When the organist sang the 
Communion antiphon, Sister be- 
latedly remembered that this was 
the Mass she had resolved to offer 
for Reverend Mother’s feast. “If 
all the Sisters offer a Mass as 
preoccupied as this one!” 

She caught the profile of Sister 
Elizabeth on the opposite side of 
the aisle. “My, it must be wonder- 
ful to be able to pray so peace- 
fully! Sister’s 2nd graders must 
have an understanding of the 
Mass as well as iron constitutions. 
Yes, and next year when I hand 
over my group, trained by that 
time, I hope, Sister will continue 
praying while I struggle with the 
beginners. Maybe she is praying 
doubly hard this morning. If so, 
she can atone for my deficiency. 
The doctrine of the mystical Body 
has such practical applications.” 

At the last Gospel she had final- 
ly succeeded in opening her book 
to the proper place. There were 
no interruptions as she followed 
the beautiful, poignant words of 
St. John: “He came unto his own, 
and his own received Him not.” 
She liked to reflect that because of 
the work to which she and her 
fellow Religious were dedicated, 
hundreds of souls came closer to 
Christ. 

Enraptured, she scarcely notic- 
ed Sheila McKay. Her anxious 


face was upturned lovingly to 
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Sister Jean’s. “Sister, may I carry 
your prayer book to school?” 
The request surprised the Sis- 
ter. Not because Sheila had asked 
to carry the prized book; all the 
children vied for that honor, and 
it taught them thoughtfulness. 
But she was amazed that Mass 
should be over so soon. “How can 


Mass be over! I haven’t begun to 
pray yet. About all I ever do is 
direct traffic and solve difficulties. 
The Redemptorist retreatmaster 
we had last June certainly knew 
about nuns at children’s Mass. 
What was it he said? Something 
about order—that’s it: ‘Keeping 
order in the King’s court.’ ” 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. CEvasco 


Latin and Greek prefixes play an important part in our language. 
Learning them is one way to improve your vocabulary, for a knowledge of 
these opening syllables gives you valuable clues to English word meanings. 

Epi-, for example, comes from Greek. It means above, over, upon. First 


note the affixture of this prefix to the words listed below in Column A; 
then see if you can match them with their meanings found in Column B. 


Column A 


Column B 


. epigram 


2. epidemic 


. epilogue 
. epicenter 


. epithet 
. epoch 


. epidermoid 
. ephemeral 
. epitomize 


. epitaph 


. episode 


. epistle 


a) A memorable period of time; “to hold upon.” 

b) To abridge; summarize; “to cut upon.” 

c) Beginning and ending in a day; “upon a 
day”; short-lived. 

d) Earth’s surface directly above the focus of 
an earthquake; hence any focal point. 
e) Inscription on a headstone or memorial. 
f) A written communication, especially one 
formal or instructive; “to send over.” 
g) Disease affecting large numbers of people 
at the same time; “upon the people.” 
h) Witty thought tersely expressed; “to write 
upon.” 

i) Words of closing added to a novel, poem, 
or play; “to say upon.” 

j) Set of events that stand out or over others. 

k) Of the nature of or resembling the outer 
layer of skin. 

1) A descriptive term; an uncomplimentary 
name “put upon” someone. 


(Answers on page 55) 





With San Franciscans, they 
are worth doing battle for 


By Stanley S. Jacobs 


B ERT Forpes, a jet-transport 
pilot from London, journey- 
ed to San Francisco a few months 
ago with his wife and three small 
children “for the most exciting 
ride I’ve ever had in my life.” 
This was not a _ goose-pimple 
flight in a shrieking delta-wing 
aircraft, but a 5c trip up and 
down the city’s steep hills on one 
of San Francisco’s antiquated but 
immortal “dinkies.” 

These are the tiny, clangorous, 
audacious cable cars which have 
left their stamp on the personality 
of one of the world’s great cities. 
“T say, it’s fun, a real thrill!” said 
nervous pilot Forbes, gritting his 
teeth and hanging for dear life to 
an open-air seat as the little car, 


bell clanging musically, charged 
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into a cluster of autos and pedes- 
trians while going down a 22% 
grade. All in the path of the car 
scattered, for in San Francisco a 
cherished dinky takes precedence 
over everything else on wheels or 
afoot. 

In traveling to distant Cali- 
fornia, the English family joined 
thousands of other cable devotees 
who have made the pilgrimage in 
other years. These include Oscar 
Wilde (he recited poetry while 
clad in an ermine jacket and rid- 
ing the Hayes St. line); Enrico 
Caruso, who burst into song from 
sheer delight during a downward 
swoop of his cable car; Sigmund 
Romberg and Lawrence Tibbet, 
who made impassioned pleas from 
the concert stage for retention of 
the archaic vehicles; Mark Twain, 
who chortled with glee after his 
first ride; and Harry S. Truman, 
who was serenaded in 1950 by 
gripmen ringing their bells in uni- 
son for the grinning President. 
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In 1889, Rudyard Kipling, en 
route to India, stopped off to see 
San Francisco’s cable lines, which 
were world-famous even then. The 
English novelist gawked, yanked 
switches, rang bells, and happily 
told civic dignitaries: “The cable 
cars are awesome! I have given 
up asking questions about their 
mechanism. If it pleases provi- 
dence to make a car run up and 
down a slit in the ground for 
many miles, why should I seek 
reasons for that ‘miracle’? 

But it remained for the poet 
Gelett Burgess to immortalize the 
doughty little cars in his poem 
The Ballad of the Hyde Street 
Grip: 

North Beach to Tenderloin, 

Russian Hill, 

The grades are something giddy, 
and the curves are fit to kill! 

All the way to Market Street, 
climbing up the slope, 

Down upon the other side, 
ing to the rope! 

But the view ts San Francisco, as 
you take the lurching dip— 

There 1s plenty of excitement on 


the Hyde Street Grip! 


over 


hang- 


So firmly is this mode of trans- 
portation rooted in the hearts of 
San Franciscans that the cable- 
car motif is evident everywhere— 
in stores, eating places, even per- 
sonal attire. You can buy a 
Countess Mara necktie flaunting 
a red cable car for $15. Popular 
items in the city’s shops include 


cable-car book ends, tie clasps, 
purses, cigarette lighters, room 
lamps, and napkins. 

Edgar Kahn, a local investment 
counselor, has written a_ book, 
Cable Car Days, which is in its 
1oth printing. Outside the City of 
Paris department store, a flower 
vendor hawks his wares from a 
gay stand designed as a miniature 
cable car. Cable-car sandwiches 
in delicatessens vie with salads 
of the same name in tonier res- 
taurants. 

Throughout the world, mayors 
and park superintendents, busi- 
ness firms, and fans vie for the 


privilege of buying San Francisco’s 
junked dinkies at high prices. In 
Osaka, Japan, one of the elderly 


vehicles is proudly displayed in 
a public park. It cost the Japan- 
ese $10,000 to erect a handsome 
shelter for this Nob Hill relic. 

Down at Knott’s berry farm in 
southern California, one of the 
surplus cars carries ecstatic tour- 
ists through the orange groves. 
In Chicago, Harold Warp, a cable 
buff, paid $455 for his own sur- 
plus car and displays it in a priv- 
ate museum. 

One old San Francisco cable 
car is housed in a fire station in 
Tacoma, Wash. Others are used 
as snack bars, swimming-pool 
dressing rooms, duck blinds, and 
greenhouses. A decade ago, you 
coal acquire a scrapped car for 
as little as $40; today the going 
price for an antiquated dinky of 
Gay 90’s vintage is $5,000 and up. 
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You can slight a San Francis- 
can’s family, deprecate his taste 
in clothes, sneer at his cherished 
cafes, and speak bitingly of his 
beloved fog. But if you show any- 
thing but idolatry for his three 
remaining cable lines, run—don’t 
walk—for the nearest exit! If the 
aficionados had their way, criti- 
cizing the cable cars or advocating 
motor buses in their stead would 
be capital offenses, just as steal- 
ing horses in the old days was 
cause for lynchings by the city’s 
vigilantes. 

It was 


a London-born Scot, 


Andrew Hallidie, who got the idea 
for cable-car transportation one 
foggy night in 1869 while he was 
struggling afoot up one of San 


Francisco’s incredibly steep hills. 
Hallidie, a wire-rope maker who 
had come to California as a boy, 
watched a heavily laden horsecar 
trying to reach the brow of the 
hill. The exhausted horses lost 
their footing, the car’s brake 
slipped, and the vehicle rolled 
backward with 30 passengers. 

The people were unhurt, but 
the bloody, lathered horses had 
to be killed. A compassionate 
man) Hallidie became an inventor 
with a mission, desperately want- 
ing to save the dozens of horses 
which had to be killed each year 
after suffering injuries while pull- 
ing trams. 

On Aug. 1, 1873, Hallidie and 
his friends worked feverishly lay- 
ing the last cable in a street slot 
to meet a deadline imposed by 


skeptical city fathers. San Fran- 
cisco had laughed at “Hallidie’s 
folly.” Now the-first bright wood- 
en vehicle stood poised at the top 
of the Clay St. hill, ready for 
its maiden plunge downward. 

A newly hired gripman_ took 
one terrified look at the steep de- 
cline and ran away. Hallidie him- 
self took hold of the wheel which 
engaged the cable sunk in the 
street. The little car moved brisk- 
ly downhill at a steady nine miles 
an hour. Workmen, bankers, store- 
keepers, and pedestrians cheered. 

San Francisco quickly took the 
cable cars to its ample heart. By 
1880, eight lines were operating 
along 112 miles of cable. Eager 
speculators were granted fran- 
chises indiscriminately. The city 
was on a cable-car binge: by 1890, 
ten competing companies were op- 
erating 600 cars along 55 miles of 
double track. They employed 
1,500 men, and San Francisco, 
the Paris of the West, had a novel 
civic attraction which still lures 
visitors from every town in Amer- 
ica and foreign lands. 

A cable car moves forward only 
when the gripman pulls back on 
a four-foot perpendicular lever 
which closes a pincers-like grip on 
the endless wire moving under the 
city streets. 

The cars have four separate 
braking devices. Theoretically, it 
should be impossible for one of 
the wooden dinkies to go out of 
control. As a last resort, the grip- 
man can pull back mightily on 
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his emergency brake which caus- 
es an 18-inch guillotine to pene- 
trate the cable slot in the pave- 
ment. There it is wedged tight 
by pressure and friction and the 
car grinds to a shuddering halt. 

Despite these safeguards, there 
have been some spectacular ac- 
cidents in the hilly metropolis. 
Twenty passengers were injured 
several years ago when a car took 
off madly down a hill and heeled 
over on its side. 

One car made a wild dash down 
California St. and crashed through 
a butcher’s window. Dazed pass- 
engers walked around draped 1 
kidneys, livers, and other crim- 
soned meat products. A horrified 
New Yorker, thinking people had 
been disemboweled in the acci- 
dent, telephoned hospitals, police, 
and the fire department. 

Soon the street was clogged 
with ambulances and doctors. To 
the incredulity of the visitor, no 
passengers were injured and the 
livers and other items were re- 
stored to the butcher shop. The 
cable-car riders coolly hailed an- 
other dinky and rode on to the 
bottom of the hill. 

During the Republican Nation- 
al convention in 1956, a party of 
happy politicos boarded a Powell 
St. car, intent on having their 
pictures taken for their home- 
town papers. They were standing 
on the running boards when the 
grip slipped and the car rolled 
backward down the hill. 

The crew finally managed to 


halt the runaway, but not until 
the panicky delegates had leaped 
from the moving dinky and fled 
to the nearest tavern to ruminate 
on San Francisco’s devotion to 
the “little monsters,” as one un- 
hinged politician termed the cars. 

In a cable, having a break-pull 
of 130,000 pounds, there are six 
woven strands of 19 wires each. 
The cable which snakes through 
downtown streets is operated from 
a central power plant by a 750- 
hp electric motor that turns the 
cable winders. 

A cable never breaks from 
wearing out, but it is watched 
anxiously day and night for signs 
of fraying or damage. A cable 
will snap only if a car is in an 
accident or if a sudden strain 
is put on the thick metal ropes. 
Then the repair crews must 
search for the loose ends with 
flashlights. A temporary splice is 
made on the spot and the cable 
machinery is slowly started to 
bring the repaired section back to 
the car house. There the damaged 
cable is carefully woven with a 
giant splice. 

In cosmopolitan San Francisco, 
everybody helps push the cable 
car around on its wooden turn- 
table at one of the busiest down- 
town intersections, Powell and 
Market Sts. Lawyers and doctors, 
bootblacks and salesmen, all race 
up, grab the poles and handholds 
of the dinky, and swivel it around 
for the return journey to the top 


of Nob Hill. 
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During the znd World War, 
when there was an acute shortage 
of labor, judges, teachers, and ty- 
coons pitched in to serve as crew- 
men on the noisy, indomitable 
little cars. One executive, T. C. 
Dillon of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne advertising agen- 
cy, worked at night as a gripman 
because of his love for the ancient 
vehicles. 

A cable car can get away with 
things which are forbidden to 


such prosaic carriers as trolleys, 
buses, trucks, and autos. Gripman 
Raymond Isaac was cited by a 
new traffic cop for speeding when 
his grip slipped and the car coast- 
ed along at a merry 20-mile-per- 


hour clip. 


“You can’t arrest me,” Isaac 
protested. “In San Francisco, ca- 
ble cars are exempt from traffic 
ordinances.” Police officals, check- 
ing the law, found that this was 
true, and proud Gripman Isaac 
was immediately released with all 
due apologies. 

Inasmuch as no new cable cars 
have been manufactured for two 
generations, any needed replace- 
ment parts, seats, mechanism, or 
artwork has to be created in the 
shops of the municipally owned 
railway system which now oper- 
ates the remaining cable lines. 

It takes 150 man-days and 
$4,000 to rebuild and spruce up 
one of the cars which were new 
before the turn of the century. All 
machine parts have to be cast 


and forged by hand. The wooden 


fixtures are lovingly produced by 
individual craftsmen. 

The unpredictable little carriers 
sometimes halt in the middle of 
a busy intersection to take on or 
discharge patrons. Other times, a 
gripman, his attention attracted 
by a pretty girl or a friend’s wave, 
may sail past a knot of furiously 
yelling would-be passengers with- 
out looking back. There is a local 
quip that a 14-carat San Francis- 
can is a person who can predict 
if and where a cable car will stop. 

Despite these quirks, the two- 
man cable crews for generations 
have enjoyed the affection of the 
citizenry. They render courtesies 
which would amaze the residents 
of any other city who are accus- 
tomed to surly behavior from op- 
erators. A gripman may halt his 
car to retrieve a lady’s hat. 

One widow says, “I was all a- 
lone when my 7oth birthday rol- 
led around last month. I had no 
friends, no birthday cards, no 
party or cake. When I rode the 
cable car downtown on an errand, 
the gripman noticed that I was 
depressed, and asked why. I told 
him about my birthday blues. 

“All that day, the little car’s 
crew serenaded me with its bells 
by playing Happy Birthday to 
You whenever it clattered past 
my apartment. Soon I was laugh- 
ing. Do you wonder why San 
Franciscans love their cable cars 
and the men who run them?” 

On every Independence day, a 
bell-ringing contest for the cable- 
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car gripmen is held in Union 
Square. Cash prizes are given to 
the winners. In this park flanked 
by skyscrapers, fine stores, and 
great hotels, the “grips” in their 
peaked naee and leather jackets 
display their musical virtuosity on 
the warning bells of a dinky which 
has been rolled into the park for 
the occasion. 

A really adept gripman can 
play Oh Susanna, Sweet Adeline, 
My Old Kentucky Home, and 
many other favorites on the bells 
of his dinky. Can a busy bus 
driver make the same claim? 

The mutual love fest between 
the car crews and passengers goes 
deep into the city’s early history. 


In years past, there always was 
a hot apple pie and jug of milk 
on the stoop outside the mansion 
of pioneer Frederick Tillman, for 
conductors and gripmen. 


For decades, apartment-house 
owners continued the pratice but 
in recent years the dispensing of 
free food and drink to the crews 
has been abandoned. “Somebody 
always steals the sandwiches be- 
fore the cable men get to the 
food,” grumped a California St. 
householder. “Must be the dratted 
tourists who take it. No San Fran- 
ciscan would snitch a sandwich 
meant for a conductor or a grip- 
man!” 

Although the car operators are 
not supposed to talk with pas- 
sengers, crewmen never have 
bothered to comply with this 
safety regulation. A gripman will 


politely ask a regular patron, 
“And how is your rheumatism to- 
day, Mrs. Smith?” while the 
conductor may badger a_ stock 
broker for investment tips, or ex- 
change jokes with other regulars. 

For years, Larry O’Toole, a 
gripman on the owl run, would 
hold up his fingers—two, three, 
or more—to signal the owner of 
Bruno’s Lunch at Columbus and 
Taylor Sts. how many hambur- 
gers the crew could eat. On the 
return journey, O’Toole would 
hop off, get the sandwiches and 
coffee, and share the food with 
any home-going passenger who 
was hungry at 2 A.M. 

One of the landmarks along the 
California St. line is old St. Mary’s 
church on Grant Ave. in the 
heart of Chinatown. Many a din- 
ky has slowed up before the his- 
toric church waiting to pick up 
worshipers after Mass. 

Even now, if there is a wedding 
party just emerging from St. 
Mary’s, every cable car in the 
vicinity will bang out on its bells 
Here Comes the Bride! All true 
San Francisco newlyweds are 
proud to be serenaded in this 
fashion. 

There always has been a warm 
feeling between the city’s 35,000 
Chinese and the crews of the 
cable cars which bisect the lan- 
tern-festooned streets of China- 
town. In the old days, stalwart 
gripmen and conductors, usually 
Irish, would befriend newly ar- 


rived Chinese by beating off 
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thugs who wanted to rob them 
In gratitude, the Chinese pressed 
gifts of rice cakes, fortune cook- 
ies, tea, and carved ivory trinkets 
onto the helpful cablemen. 

During the tong wars, when 
not even a dog would be seen on 
the streets of ominously quiet 
Chinatown, the dinkies clattered 
serenely through the battlefield, 
indifferent to rocks or stray bul- 
lets which occasionally shattered 
car windows. 

The three surviving lines, relics 
of a fleet which once crisscrossed 
the city, are the Beach and Hyde 
cars, the Bay and Taylor line, and 
the California St. line. 

Even now, the handful of re- 


maining cars carry 35,000 riders 


a day. As many as 150 passengers 
may crowd into a tiny. vehicle 
designed for 30 people. Clinging 
like insects to the running boards 
and pressing against the perspir- 
ing gripman, they unconcernedly 
read newspapers, chat, or doze 
while tourists squeal in terror as 
the car sways around corners and 
lurches down fearful grades. 

For decades, San Franciscans 
blithely scorned buses, cabs, and 
autos, grudgingly sharing their 
hilly streets with these newfangled 
contraptions. But in 1947, Mayor 
Roger Lapham, a_ no-nonsense 
businessman, proposed that the 
dwindling cable lines be scrapped 
and supplanted by motor buses. 
His Honor argued that the buses 
would be not only faster and 
cheaper, but safer. 


This attitude toward the belov- 
ed dinkies touched off a still-rag- 
ing conflict which may make the 
30 Years’ War seem like a week- 
end skirmish. The wife of a prom- 
inent physician, Mrs. Hans Kluss- 
man, rallied the women with 
cries of outrage and a demand 
for an organization which would 
repel Lapham’s attack. The mod- 
ern vigilantes she created were 
known as the Save the Cable 
Cars Committee; it still functions 
whenever cost accountants, traf- 
fic experts, or safety specialists 
cast dubious eyes at the remain- 
ing dinkies. 

Mrs. Klussman and her femin- 
ine warriors used soapboxes, the 
press, radio, and billboards in de- 
fending the cable lines. The com- 
mittee’s appeal for funds was 
quickly answered. A man over in 
London telephoned that he loved 
the little cars and was sending 
his check posthaste. From Austra- 
lia came a round-robin letter of 
support. 

Film star Irene Dunne hurried 
to San Francisco to help the 
embattled committee. She was 
given a miniature cable car in 
recognition of her services in the 
not-so-cold war against City Hall 
which is still going on. 

Cable-car songs were warbled 
in theaters, poems extolling the 
dinkies were recited with fervor 
at service clubs, and a symphony 
orchestra presented its premiere 
of the Cable Car Concerto. The 


prettiest girls clamored to enter 
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a “cable-car beauty contest” to 
publicize the extinction threat 
hanging over the archaic cars. 
Hollywood borrowed a dinky for 
its annual Christmas inh 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt got 
into the fight. She made stirring 
speeches defending the cable cars. 
Hedda Hopper designed a cable- 
car hat which even she lacked 
the temerity to wear more than 
once. 

Actress Billie Burke fired off 
shrill salvos at the mayor and his 
experts. Grateful jewelers 
presented Miss Burke with a dia- 
mond-studded cable-car brooch. 

“T shall never set foot on a 
stage in San Francisco if your de- 
lightful abandon- 
ed,” warned actress Katherine 
Cornell. Eccentric artist Salvador 
Dali telegraphed his own vehe- 
ment objection to substituting 
buses for the dinkies. 

The E mporium, biggest depart- 
store in town, hoisted a 
car to its roof where it re- 
mains today, the delight of adults 
and kids alike. A Cable C Car carni- 
val, held at the plush Fairmont 
hotel on Nob Hill, earned fresh 
funds for Mrs. Klussman’s com- 
mittee. Two of the sturdy cars 
were wheeled into the ornate lob- 
by of the hotel for ceremonies 
extolling their merits. 

Getting into the act at the next 

mayoralty election, Judge Elmer 
E ‘Robinson chose the cable car 


local 


cable cars are 


ment 
cable 


as his political symbol and cham- 
pioned retention of the cranky 
little carriers. He won handily. 

Taxpayers then voted a $20- 
million bond issue with the un- 
derstanding that a sizable portion 
of the money would be used to 
renovate and maintain the cable 
routes. When just a trickle of 
this cash was used to refurbish the 
cable cars, Mrs. Klussman’s com- 
mittee became more vocal than 
ever. 

In recent years, the proponents 
of buses at City Hall have scored 
important innings. Cable lines 
have been dropped or shortened 
and buses have been introduced. 
Vainly an attorney retained by 
cable-car partisans sought by 
court order to compel the city to 
restore service on the abandoned 
lines. Now there is a_ bristling 
truce between the factions. More 
devotion than ever is lavished on 
the 30 or so remaining cars which 
still zip up and down the hills. 

To the save-the-cable-car forc- 
es, the demise of any cable line, 
however unprofitable it may be, 
is the occasion for unrestrained 
lamentation. In 1956, the scrap- 
ping of the Washington-Jackson 
line precipitated a day of mourn- 
ing by buffs. The passengers 
draped the last dinky in black 
crepe, mounted a lavish funeral 
wreath on the feeble headlight, 
and donned black dresses and 
black arm bands. 





By Webb 


T. Vincent de Paul parish 
near Shelbyville, Ind., isn’t 
well known in religious circles. 
But it is world famous among 
farmers and plant scientists. For 
among its parishioners are two 
families who, between them, have 
won nearly one third of all world 
championships for raising show 
corn. 

Not far south of Indianapolis, 
the region has rich loamy soil and 
weather ideal for corn. For many 
of its folk, farming is a way of life 
followed with almost religious de- 
votion. More than any other fac- 
tor, this explains why a tiny area 
of two square miles has consis- 
tently yielded the world’s finest 
corn. 

Peter J. Lux won the cham- 
pionship in 1919, the first year it 
was awarded. Before his death he 


God's Gift 


It helped build America’s first 
civilization; soon it may help 
solve the “population explosion” 


Garrison 


captured three more trophies. His 
brother Ed and nephews Frank 
and Maurice have won the world 
title once each. Neighbor and fel- 
low-parishioner Charles N. Fisch- 
er has won four times. 

Their recent’ victories have 
been gained with hybrid corn, a 
food so fantastic that it makes 
obsolete all estimates of the num- 
ber of persons our planet can 
feed. 

In the brief time since Colum- 
bus introduced Indian corn to 
Europeans it has become one of 
the four most important crops in 
the world. No other source of 
food is so responsive to change at 
the hand of man. Agricultural 
revolutions already well advanced 
in North America and gaining 
speed on other continents suggest 
that global production could be 
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doubled soon. That would mean 
an annual yield of about 1o bil- 
lion bushels—enough calories to 
more than offset effects of our 
“population explosion.” 

Rice, wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
sorghums, and millets are alike in 
bearing flowers whose male and 
female parts occur in a single 
flower. Corn is different: the 
male flowering organ, the tassel, 
is some distance from the female, 
the ear. 

Each tassel produces huge 
numbers of pollen grains—typi- 
cally, about 15 million. They are 
transferred from plant to plant 
by gravity, wind, and insects. Fe- 
male flowers in an ear develop 
in 800 or so pairs arranged about 
a central spike, or cob. Heavy 
husks cover these tiny organs so 
tightly that pollen grains have 
little chance of sifting through. 
Yet each flower must be fertiliz- 
ed separately. 

Nature solves the problem by 
providing each flower with a ten- 
der threadlike silk that grows 
past ends of husks. Each minute 
silk has a hairy, sticky end that 
is just right for catching a grain 
of pollen. 

Under favorable conditions, a 
pollen grain germinates within 
two hours after falling upon a 
strand of corn silk. Once estab- 
lished, it literally grows its way 
downward through the corn silk. 
Growing as rapidly as half an 
inch an hour at the forward end, 
it is continually dying at the 


stern. |xperts think that less 
than an inch of the pollen tube is 
actually alive at any time, yet 
the distance it travels to the fe- 
male flower may be 15 inches or 
more. 

Corn differs from all other 
cereals in productivity, for a 
single healthy plant yields enough 
grain to feed a man for a day. 
This makes each plant important 
enough to be treated as an indi- 
vidual, and each ear worth exam- 
ination. Very early, farmers learn- 
ed that they should select their 
seed from among the ears that 
they valued because of size, co- 
lor, or shape. 

Experiments in scientific breed- 
ing of corn began in Tennessee 
just after the Civil War. There 
farmers learned to emasculate 
weak stalks by cutting off their 
tassels. This meant that only 
vigorous plants produced male 
cells; as a result, sturdier seed 
corn was grown. 

Because its fertilization is so 
easily controlled, biologists chose 
corn as the ideal plant with which 
to study problems of heredity. 
Strictly out of academic curiosity, 
G. H. Shull experimented with in- 
breeding, fertilizing ears with 
pollen from the same plant. Most 
resulting seed yielded scrawny 
offspring. Strangely, though, the 
inbreeding did produce varieties 
whose traits were stabilized and 
uniform. Cross-fertilized field va- 
rieties are highly variable. 

Still concerned largely with 
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plant genetics rather than with 
practical problems of food pro- 
duction, Shull next crossed one 
inbred strain with another. The 
result was hybrid corn. 

Breeders of animals had long 
known that when — unrelated 
strains are crossed, some offspring 
show special vigor. Many kinds 
of hybrid corn proved commer- 
cially worthless, but others raised 
production 35°, over previous 
levels. Applied to agriculture in 
general, the corn-based principle 
a hybridization promises to boost 
yields of many crops. 

Long before hybrid forms were 
developed, corn was recognized as 
our most valuable legacy from 


the New World’s past. Early ex- 


plorers found Indian corn grow- 
ing everywhere they went, from 
Canada to the southern tip of 
South America. 

We are accustomed to thinking 


of the forest as symbolic of 
Indian life, but the cornfield is 
more appropriate. Tribesmen as 
far north as Massachusetts plant- 
ed fields of 500 acres, and in 
Mexico the royal household alone 
required 2 million bushels a year. 

Growing evidence suggests that 
a primitive variety of corn grew 
wild before the first humans 
reached the New World. Borings 
beneath Mexico Cjty have 
brought up fossilized pollen from 
a depth of 200 feet. Though de- 
posited an estimated 60,000 years 
ago, their structure is that of corn 
itself and not some related grass. 


Earliest settlers in South Amer- 
ica probably learned to gather 
this unique cereal, and depended 
upon wild forms for centuries. By 
the time tribesmen began to 
plant seeds and cultivate crops, 
they were familiar with kinds of 
corn whose ears produced 50 or 
more grains. Even though such 
an ear was little larger than a big 
blackberry, it far surpassed any 
other New World product in its 
capacity to nurture man. 

Many native names for corn 
meant something like “the plant 
that sustains us.” To a degree un- 
matched by any known example, 
early Americans and corn became 
mutually dependent. All the great 
civilizations of South America 
and most of the advanced cul- 
tures of North America were bas- 
ed upon the cultivation of corn. 
In turn, corn became totally de- 
pendent upon men for its prepa- 
ration. 

Marvelous as it is from the 
perspective of hungry men, an ear 
of corn is helpless as an agent for 
guaranteeing new _ generations. 
Left to hang on the stalk, most 
ears are quickly eaten by ani- 
mals, birds, or insects. If it hap- 
pens to survive this danger and 
falls to the ground, an ear yields 
so many dozens of seedlings clus- 
tered so closely together that 
none can develop. Scattered in- 
dividual grains, falling to the 
ground, must be kept dry in or- 
der to pass through the winter 
without rotting. How so defense- 
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less a seed package ever took 
form is a biological riddle. 
Peoples of the New World re- 
garded the plant as a gift from 
heaven. Without it they would 
have been unable to develop 
their cities and temples that once 
rivaled those of Egypt and China. 
For unlike Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, neither North nor South 
America had any kind of animal 
big enough to use in plowing and 
tractable enough to be domesti- 
cated. Human labor was the only 
source of energy for farming. 
Luckily, corn is the world’s 
only major grain that lends itself 
to hand cultivation. Indians, who 
had no horses or oxen or water 
buffalo to break the soil for other 


grains, learned to dig little holes 
and drop grains of corn into 


them. No other cultivation was 
attempted. Even so, the marve- 
lous grain yielded enough food to 
give men leisure and permit in- 
creasingly complex cultures. 

Early Aztecs considered them- 
selves supermen by comparison 
with nomads who depended upon 
hunting, and sneered at them as 
mere “suckers of bluod.” To se- 
cure water for their cornfields 
deep in the Andes, Incas of Peru 
built some of the engineering 
marvels of ancient times. They 
bridged rivers, tunneled through 
mountains, and built aqueducts 
that took water hundreds of 
miles to irrigate desert regions. 

With corn dependent upon man 
for cultivation and man depend- 


ent upon corn for food, 
failure meant disaster. 

In the 9th year of the reign of 
the first Montezuma, about 1400 
A.D., the lake region about Mexi- 
co City was flooded. Two years 
of midsummer frost and a year of 
drought followed. By then, most 
seed corn had been eaten. A poor 
season the next year drove those 
people who did not starve to eat 
wild plants. Some moved to re- 
gions where they could get 400 or 
500 ears of corn in exchange for 
a child. 

Though advances in agriculture 
and technology have reduced the 
likelihood of crop failure, mod- 
ern civilization is almost as de- 
pendent upon corn as was Old 
Mexico. 

Starch, made from corn meal, 
is basic to textile, paper, brewing, 
and electrical industries. Many 
kinds of cleaning compounds, ply- 
wood, soap, adhesives, and syn- 
thetic fibers require corn as a raw 
material. Ground cobs are used 
to polish metals, insulate homes, 
and in manufacturing phonograph 
records. Corn oil goes into soaps, 
paints, varnishes, and _ rubber 
substitutes. 

Take the New World cereal 
out of our civilization, and life 
would be altered for most of the 
people on earth. Though no 
scientist can account for its 
strange properties and complete 
dependence upon the humans 
who so greatly need it, any man 
can thank our Creator for corn. 


crop 
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| stride, bowing to the inevitable. 
But her mother—well, I’d_bete 
ter not get ahead of my story. 
Those 33 years since Alice’s 
birth have been years of sacrifice 


for Mr. and Mrs. Rutland. Trans- 


_ forming years, too. There’s noth- 
_ ing like a handicapped child to 
_. bring out all that’s best in the 





PRIEST IN a big parish 
runs into a lot of prob- 
lems. Some of them he 
can handle right off. But others, 
especially when the human heart 
is involved, aren’t so easy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rutland are two 
of my finest parishioners. They 
have a daughter named Alice, 
who is the apple of their eye. Of 
mine, too. She’s a sweet child 
with a pleasant disposition and a 
winning manner. Alice is 33 years 
old now. 

Child, did I say? Yes, that’s 
right, for Alice is a mongoloid. 
She has spent the last six years 
in a hospital for chronic patients. 
That’s OK with Alice; she is, as 
she says, “satisfied.” Her father, 
too, has taken the separation in 
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parents. Alice’s physical care 
alone has been an absorbing task. 
In many ways she has to be cared 
for like a small child. Indeed, des- 
pite her age, she still looks like a 
child: she’s short, on the stout 
side, and has unusually small 
hands and feet. 

For years when Alice was 
younger, her mother would spend 
hours trying to teach her the sim- 
ple skills that other children 
learn so readily to the delight of 
their parents and doting uncles 
and aunts. All to no avail. 

When the question of Alice’s 
receiving Holy Communion came 
up, I had to decide against it. 
Really, it wasn’t a decision at all, 
for it was plain to everyone that 
even the simplest distinction be- 
tween the Bread of Angels and 
ordinary bread was too much for 
her little mind. But it was anoth- 
er disappointment for her parents, 
even though they knew that in 
her case Baptism alone guaran- 
teed her an eventual passport in- 
to the immediate presence of God. 

There were moments of em- 
barrassment, too, that the Rut- 
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lands had to learn to accept. 
Americans for the most part show 
great understanding for the hand- 
icapped. But there are exceptions. 
Like the time Mrs. Rutland and 
Alice were on the bus. 

Sitting opposite them was a 
young woman whose overdone 
make-up and loud gum chewing 
set her off as a type. You needed 
only one glance at the small boy 
beside her to feel sure he was a 
brat. He was devouring a comic 
book. He happened to look up, 
and noticed Alice. “Hey, Dizzy, 
look at her!” he sand. 

“Uh-huh,” said Dizzy, skipping 

beat with the gum. 

“Is she crazy?” went on Jun- 
ior. 

“T guess so,” 
a shrug. 

“How’d she get that way?” 

Dizzy parked. her gum between 
her teeth and her cheek. Then, 
remembering something she had 
read in the Sunday supplement, 
she said, “Well, some people have 
too many kids, and that’s the 
chance they take.” 

“Are you and pop going to have 
any more kids?” asked Junior ap- 
prehensively. 

“Oh, shut up and read your 
book,” said Dizzy, and went back 
to her gum. 

Fortunately, Alice’s parents re- 
tained their sense of humor. And, 
in her own way, Alice had one 
too. She had a hearty laugh and 
she was always chattering. If she 
happened to say something funny 


Dizzy replied with 


that made you laugh, she’d play 
the gallery for all it was worth. 

Wherever she got the idea no- 
body knows, but one day at din- 
ner Alice asked if she could have 
some more of that nice _ horse 
meat. There was a moment of 
dead silence, followed by a roar 
of laughter. And after that every- 
thing was horsey with Alice. She 
ate horse bread and horse pota- 
toes, drank horse milk, took a 
horse nap. One day she saw a pic- 
ture of two kittens on the cover 
of a magazine, pointed to them, 
and said, “Horse cats.” We all 
laughed with her, but somehow 
I never got quite used to it. 

She’d come up with the most 
unusual combinations, and at the 
most unexpected times. I'll never 
forget the first time I heard her 
say, “Here comes the horse 
priest!” 


T wen THERE WAS the time 
Alice’s parents were locked out of 
their home. When Mr. Rutland 
told me about it, he could laugh 
over the imekdione, but I don’t 
think he found it so funny when 
it happened. He and his wife had 
gone to early Mass, as they fre- 
quently did, leaving Alice still 
asleep. When they came home 
they discovered that neither had 
a key. The front door was locked, 
the back door open, but the 
screen door was latched from the 
inside. 

They rang the bell several 
times without much hope that 
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Alice would get out of bed and 
let them in. She didn’t. They 
couldn’t recall that Alice had ever 
answered the bell, except once 
when Mrs. Rutland came down- 
stairs to find her saying to the 
grocer’s delivery boy, “We’re 
Catholics; we don’t want any.” 
They went to the back door, 
and tried calling to Alice. No res- 
ponse. Mr. Rutland got a ladder 
from the garage and climbed to 
the high window of Alice’s bed- 
room. She was wide awake, but 
just lay there looking at him. All 
his pleading made no impression. 
Mrs. Rutland climbed the lad- 
der. But Alice wouldn’t budge out 
of her comfortable bed. Finally 


her father cut a hole in the screen 


door and released the latch. You 
could never be angry with Alice, 
because of course she wasn’t re- 


sponsible; but you could get 
mighty exasperated! 

As the years went on, and 
Alice’s parents advanced in age, 
I often wondered what would 
happen when they could no long- 
er care for her. They had only two 
other children, both sons and old- 
er than Alice. One was married 
and had his own growing family. 
The other was away studying for 
the priesthood. These good par- 
ents were so devoted to Alice, 
and had given her their love so 
long and so lavishly, that I knew 
if anything should happen to upset 
the pattern of their lives the ad- 
justment would be most difficult. 

That made me wonder, too, if it 


might not be better all around to 
have put Alice in a home for such 
children long ago, before the kind 
of explosive, emotional situation 
I feared could develop. Or even 
now, before it could explode. I 
knew that the family doctor had 
suggested this when Alice was 
just a little girl. So I veered 
around to the subject one day in 
conversation with Mrs. Rutland. 


Sue rroze. And the look I got 
was one I'll not soon forget. She 
told me in no uncertain terms 
that Alice was her baby. Nobody 
else could love her and do for her 
the way she did. She had thought 
the thing out carefully, she said, 
and had discussed it with her hus- 
band. No sacrifice she had made 
or would have to make could be 
great enough to make her send 
Alice away. She’d care for her as 
long as she could walk! And af- 
ter that, as long as she could 
crawl! And that was that! 

There were, of course, several 
arguments I could have brought 
up. But how could you to a moth- 
er like that? I’d never seen her 
so vehement before. And, truth 
to tell, I wasn’t so sure myself, at 
that time. This woman had been 
an ideal Christian mother before 
Alice was born; and since then 
I’d seen her character and that of 
her husband so ennobled by their 
sacrifice that who was I to say 
what they ought to do? 

Naturally, the greater burden 
of Alice’s care fell upon her moth- 
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er. When Mrs. Rutland began to 
approach her 7oth year, Alice’s in- 
termittent insomnia got worse. I 
first became aware of the change 
at the Communion rail, where I 
saw with increasing frequency 
how drawn and tired Mrs. Rut- 
land’s face looked, and the dark 
circles under her eyes. Then her 
husband told me what was going 
on. 
For the past year, he said, on 
many a night Alice would lie 
awake till two, three, or even 
four o’clock in the morning, chat- 
tering the whole time, and often 
repeating the same phrase over 
and over for hours. Mr. Rutland 
was a sound sleeper himself, and 
he could usually sleep through it. 
But Mrs. Rutland never slept un- 
til Alice had finally dropped off. 
Alice would then sleep till 10 
or 11 in the morning; but her 
mother, with her lifelong habit of 
rising early to care for her family, 
was always awake again at five 
or six o'clock. That meant she of- 
ten got only a couple of hours’ 
sleep and sometimes none. If she 
tried to nap in the afternoon, 
Aliee’s constant talking would 
keep her awake. She’d had a mi- 
nor stroke some years before; her 
blood pressure was high, her heart 
damaged; and she had arthritis. 
Some sleeping tablets prescrib- 
ed by the doctor helped Alice for 
a while. But then their effective- 
ness wore off, and she grew rest- 
less again. The situation went on 
for two or three years. Towards 
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the end of that time, there was 
many a night when Alice and her 
parents got no sleep at all. How 
would it end? 

The crisis was not long in com- 
ing. One day Mr. Rutland pho- 
ned to ask if I could come over. 
His voice sounded weary, and yet 
there was a note of excitement in 
it, too. 

When I arrived Mrs. Rutland 
seemed almost completely ex- 
hausted. She managed a faint 
smile of greeting, and I marveled 
at the endurance love can inspire. 
Mr. Rutland, too, looked unutter- 
ably weary. Alice was saying over 
and over, “I don’t like Sunday!” 
But she stopped long enough to 
say, “Hello, Mr. Priest!” and then 
went right on, “I don’t like Sun- 
day!” Mr. Rutland told me that 
for three days and three nights 
none of them had had any sleep. 

The elder Rutland son was 
there when I arrived. Shortly af- 
ter, the second son, now a priest 
for some five or six years, came 
in. He had been out of the city 
for some months. When she saw 
him, Mrs. Rutland’s face lighted 
up in spite of her weariness. She 
rose to greet him, sobbing, “Oh, 
Mark, son, I’m so glad you're 
back!” 

The young priest took her in 
his arms, and kissed her tenderly. 
Tears welled in his eyes as he 
saw what those sleepless days and 
nights had done. 

Then Mrs. Rutland broke 
down. Her body shook as her son 
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held her in his strong young arms, 
and with the tears streaming 
down her cheeks she cried broken- 
ly, “Mark, what am I going to 
do? I can’t let Alice go away. 
But how can I care for her if I 
can’t sleep?” 

I don’t think [ll ever forget 
that scene. I hope I never see one 
like it again. 

Father Mark comforted his 
mother as best he could. Mean- 
while, Alice kept walking in and 
out of the room repeating her rou- 
tine, “I don’t like Sunday; I don’t 
like Sunday. Why not, honey? 
Be quiet, now, Alice. She talks too 
much; she says she doesn’t like 
Sunday. Be a good girl, Alice. I 
don’t like Sunday.” 

Finally Mr. Rutland spoke up, 
partly to himself, partly to me, 
and partly to all of us. “This sit- 
uation just can’t go on any long- 
er. She’s been talking that way 
for three days and three nights. 
We’ve got to get her to a place 
where she can be calmed and get 
some sleep—so my wife and I 
can get some rest, too.” 


WE oscussep the problem, 
then, while Mrs. Rutland listened 
dumbly, trying to reconcile her- 
self to the separation she now 
knew must come. It was obvious 
to all of us that because of her ad- 
vanced age and infirmities she 
could no longer care for Alice at 
home. She had done all that was 
humanly (even heroically) possi- 
ble. But this was the end. 


101 
We decided to try to get Alice 


into the local Catholic sanatorium 
temporarily (they don’t take 
chronic and incurable patients). 
Later we could find a permanent 
home for her where she could get 
the care she needed. A parishioner 
of mine, a psychiatrist on the 
staff of the sanatorium, made the 
arrangements with the wonderful 
Daughters of Charity, and Alice 
was received the same day. That 
night Mr. and Mrs. Rutland slept 
from sheer exhaustion. So did 
Alice. 

There is no Catholic home in 
our state for people like Alice. 
Indeed, there are few in the 
country. Those we considered all 
had long waiting lists. And they 
were too far away. Mrs. Rutland 
begged and prayed that we find 
a place near enough for her to 
visit Alice. Finally, a business 
associate of Alice’s older brother 
suggested the state hospital about 
70 miles from the city. The sup- 
erintendent, he said, was an ex- 
emplary Catholic, an _ excellent 
doctor, and a good friend of his. 
He would arrange an interview. 

The Rutlands drove to the hos- 
pital with its many buildings 
spread over several hundred 
acres. They met the superintend- 
ent, and were greatly impressed 
by his sympathetic understand- 
ing of their problem. They mar- 
veled at the cleanliness of the 
wards. Truly they were a tribute 
to this man, since funds for such 
institutions are notoriously short. 
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They were relieved when the 
doctor told them that Alice 
could be admitted as soon as the 
necessary details were arranged 
(and heartbroken now that the 
dreaded step had been taken). 

A few days later Alice was 
brought home from the sanator- 
ium. There, in spite of her con- 
stant talking, she had won her 
way into the hearts of the Sis- 
ters and nurses. 

That night she slept at home 
(for a few hours) for the last 
time. The next day her parents 
and her two brothers took her to 
her new home. Father Mark Rut- 
land told me about it later. Alice 
did most of the talking on the 
way, still insisting that she didn’t 
like Sunday, and telling herself to 
be a good girl and not to talk so 
much. The rest of the family 
didn’t have much to say. Mrs. 
Rutland, whose constant prayer 
had been that she outlive her 
daughter, was praying quietly for 
strength to accept God’s will. 

Unfortunately the superintend- 
ent was away that day, and the 
matron who received Alice at the 
clinic was businesslike and brisk. 
When she and Alice disappeared 
in an elevator, Mrs. Rutland’s 
pent-up emotions spilled over in 
a flood of tears. Father Mark led 
her to the car, choking back his 
own feelings. 

Alice was not permitted to 
have visitors for two weeks, to 
allow for acclimatization. Only 
two weeks: but what an eternity 
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for her mother! Her imagination 
went round and round. What was 
Alice doing now? Were the at- 
tendants kind to her? Was she 
sleeping at night, or was she ly- 
ing awake all alone in a little 
room talking to herself and cry- 
ing her heart out with loneliness? 

Well, the two weeks did pass. 
Mrs. Rutland was in a fever of 
excitement. She was happy that 
she could see Alice, yet fearful of 
what she might find. 

But Alice was fine. The Rut- 
lands met the attendants who 
were caring for Alice, and found 
them kind and competent. Alice 
hadn’t slept well at first but 
now she was getting used to her 
new surroundings and the regular 
hours and doing much better. 
They were ail fond of her. A 
couple of the other patients, 
rather elderly ladies, had taken a 
great liking to her. 

Alice had always liked to ride 
in the auto, so the Rutlands took 
her for a drive in the beautiful 
countryside. She enjoyed the 
ride very much, chattering away 
as usual on her current line. But 
when they returned to the hos- 
pital, she refused at first to leave 
the car. 

That was nothing new. She 
had done that often at home 
when she felt the ride hadn’t been 
long enough. Now a bribe of ice 
cream brought her out willingly 
enough. 

When the time came to leave, 
Alice permitted her mother to 
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kiss her on the cheek. But she 
didn’t bother about saying good- 


by. 


Tuar’s THe way it has been 
these last six years. Every two 
weeks the Rutlands drive to the 
hospital to see Alice. When the 
attendant brings her out of the 
ward she goes to her parents talk- 
ing about whatever her topic of 
the week happens to be, accept- 
ing their presence just as if there 
had been no separation. She en- 
joys their company and the ride, 
and when they return to the hos- 
pital, she never refuses to get 
out of the car any more, but goes 
right back inside without com- 
plaint. She lets her mother kiss 
her cheek, and goes into the ward 
without ever saying good-by or 
giving any sign that she misses 
her home. 

And yet that indifferent atti- 
tude of Alice’s is the very thing 
that saves the situation. Even 
though it hurts, Mrs. Rutland has 
told me she thanks God for it. 
“If it weren’t for that,” she says, 
“if she weren’t content, I just 
couldn’t take it.” 

Knowing Mrs. Rutland, I know 
that if it came to that, she could 


y 
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and would take that, too. But I 
thank God she doesn’t have to. 

At no time in her life has Alice 
complained about anything, nor 
does she ever express gratitude. 
She doesn’t have the capacity for 
either. 

So I’ve come to a conclusion 
about children like Alice. Circum- 
stances are always so different 
that you can’t make any general 
rules. Is it better to keep them at 
home, or put them in an institu- 
tion when they are still young, 
before the parents’ bond of at- 
tachment grows too strong? But 
when is that? That bond is steel 
almost from the first. 

But I’m convinced that when 
the decision has to be made, 
whether it be early or late, par- 
ents need have no qualms about 
putting such children in a place 
where they will receive the bene- 
fits of institutional care. It’s the 
parents, and especially the moth- 
er, who suffer far more than the 
child. And I think needlessly, 
though I suppose that can’t be 
helped. 

If they consider the story of 
Alice Rutland, they can perhaps 
at least lessen the terrible pain in 
their hearts. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 


“A hundred years ago,” the teacher was saying, “there were no radios, no 
airplanes, no cars, no buses, no movies, no television. Can you think of any- 
thing else of importance which did not exist in the last century?” 

“Me,” replied George, hitherto the slowest boy in the class. 


S. J. Gudge. 








New York's 


Floating High School 


By Harold B. Jacobson 
Condensed from the “PTA Magazine”* 


Every school day, more than 
400 boys run up the gangplank at 
Pier 73 in New York City’s East 
river. They carry schoolbooks, 
but look so happy you’d think 
they were playing hooky. 


But they’re not. Actually, these 
boys are running to school— 
aboard the S.S. John W. Brown, 
only floating high school in the 
world. 

The Brown, a 10,000-ton for- 


*700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. January, 1960, ©1960, and reprinted with permission. 
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mer Liberty ship, was turned over 
to the city by the U.S. Maritime 
commission 12 years ago. Since 
then, more than 5,000 boys have 
graduated from her classrooms. 
Most of them now serve in the 
merchant marine or the armed 
forces. 

Schoolship cadets learn to do 
everything aboard the Brown 
from navigating and plugging a 
boiler leak to broiling steak. 

“Studies are divided into three 
categories,” explains sandy-haired 
Joe Schellings, senior officer, 
“deck, engine, and stewards, cor- 
responding to the three depart- 
ments found aboard most ships.” 

School starts at one bell (8:30 
A.M.), when cadets assemble on 
deck for flag raising and roll call. 
On clear days, teen-age tars of 
the deck crew stay outside, heav- 
ing away on guy lines; scraping 
and painting the hull; taking 
bearings on New York’s skyline; 
or straining at the oars in a life- 
boat drill. Up in the wheel room, 
others are learning to navigate, 
operate radar, or read the gyro- 
scopic compass. On rainy days, 
they pile into the No. 1 hold for 
skull sessions in such subjects as 
deck plans or world trade routes. 

Meanwhile, members of the 
“black gang” down in the engine 
room are learning what makes a 
ship go. They serve as oilers, 
firemen, and wipers, and run the 
engines. 

When repairs are needed, they 
turn out parts in the machine 


shop and do the _pipe-fitting 
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Background skyscrapers hint height 
as boys learn how to climb the mast. 


Stewards-to-be master the art 
of keeping shipmates well fed. 


An important lesson: how to 
launch the lifeboats swiftly. 


themselves. Like old-timers, they 
can “feel” when bearings are hot, 
and know instantly where to ap- 
ply oil can and grease gun. The 
Brown supplies its own electri- 
city, and engineer cadets are re- 
sponsible for the big generators 
and electrical network. 

Seven bells (11:30 A.M.) 1s 
mess call and time for stewards 
to serve the noon meal. Although 
meals on most ships are prepared 
by a chief cook, cadets have to 
learn the culinary art as part of 
their over-all duties. 

At six bells (3 p.m.) the day’s 
tour of duty ends. The boys leave 
ship and are on liberty until the 
next morning. 

Cadets must also pass regular 
high-school subjects such as his- 
tory, mathematics, English. For 


these, they attend classes in Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Vocational 
High school every other week. 
They also take additional manri- 
time courses there. For example, 
in Boatbuilding, they actually 


build sailboats from their own 


designs and blueprints. Steward 
specialists take courses in ship’s 
business papers, maritime law, 
and bookkeeping. Engineers are 
taught marine drafting and radio 
telegraphy. 

It’s not all work on the Brown. 
Boys get time to play basketball 
and ping-pong down in the No. 2 
hold; the less active can drum up 
a chess game, or relax with a 
book from the ship’s library. A 

34-foot Coast Guard picket boat 
is also tied up at the pier for use 
of Sea Scouts among the crew. 





Cadets serve a_ three-year 
hitch. The Ist-year plebes come 
from junior high and spend most 
of their time getting acquainted 
with the ship and gaining their 
sea legs. In the 2nd and 3rd 
years, the young salts specialize 
in one of the three departments. 

Unlike other high-schoolers, all 
Brown applicants must take a 
thorough physical examination. 
Twenty-twenty vision is a must, 
and no boy who is color blind is 
accepted. Each must also be in 
good physical health and pass a 
series of aptitude tests. 

Despite these strict require- 
ments, almost 800 boys become 

New deck hand is taught basic eligible each year: just about 
seamanship—how to coil a line. twice the number the Brown can 
accommodate. Why do so many 


boys want to go to sea? Adven- 
ture on the high seas has lured 
American youth since the days of 
whalers and clipper ships, but to- 
day the big reason is security. 


Down in the engine room (left) Ship maintenance lesson (below) 
a novice masters oiling tasks. emphasizes keeping the paint fit. 
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Brown graduates have little 
trouble shippmg out as ordinary 
seamen on American ships, with 
a minimum pay of $380 a month. 
This is equivalent to $500 in 
shore pay, since meals, board, 
medical care, and pensions are 
free. This is the lowest rung on 
the merchant marine’s ladder. 
There are substantial increases 
and benefits as they advance to 
able seaman and into the officer 
class. In addition, every seaman 
gets a month’s vacation with 
pay. 


Each of the 11 instructors 


aboard the Brown holds a mas- 
ter’s license and a New York 
Teacher’s college certificate. Dur- 
ing summer vacation, some of 


them take a sailor’s holiday and 
ship out as officers. Many cadets 
have the same idea. 

“Trouble is,” Captain Schel- 
lings reports, “one of the chief 
reasons for these boys being here 
is that they want to travel—and 
spring weather makes ‘the urge 
stronger. We try to impress them 
with the wisdom of completing 
their course before signing on, 
but once in a while we lose a 
couple of students who can’t 
wait.” 

However, most of the boys 
who ship out for the summer do 
return to school. They receive 
from the ship’s captain a rating 
which becomes part of the official 
school record, and they keep a 
daily log of the voyage while at 
sea. 
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The Brown’s 5,000 graduates 
almost didn’t get their chance. 
After distinguished service as a 
troopship in the South Pacific 
(there are still gun turrets up 
aft), the ship was destined for 
the moth-ball fleet. A handful of 
maritime leaders had quite differ- 
ent ideas. 

Adm. Ed. G. (Iceberg) Smith 
of the Coast Guard, Commodore 
Robert Lee of the Moore McCor- 
mack lines, and Joe Curran of 
the National Maritime union 
wanted the Brown used as a 
maritime high school. 

“It was the safety angle that 
kept some people from support- 
ing the idea at first,” Captain 
Schellings recalls. “But with the 
help of the maritime industry, we 
managed to get ourselves over 
this hurdle.” 

Safety equipment is inspected 
regularly and fire-station signs 
are all over the ship. Cadets are 
constantly alerted by fire and 
boat drills. “Shipping companies 
send us case histories of accidents 
at sea,” Schellings adds, “and 
point out for us both the right 
and wrong things that were 
done.” 

The fate of the Brown was 
again threatened when some 
desk mariners at the Board of 
Education figured out that she 
was no longer safe because she 
had not been in dry dock for 12 
years. 

They estimated that it would 
cost $300,000 for repairs, and 
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school authorities were all set to 
scrap the ship. 

Again the maritime industry 
came to the rescue. Capt. Hew- 
lett R. Bishop, Atlantic-coast di- 
rector of the Maritime commis- 
sion, arranged for a complete sur- 
vey of the ship. His report: the 
Brown had been kept in such 
good repair by the cadets that 
only routine dry-dock repair was 
needed, at a fraction of the esti- 
mated cost. 

According to a recent survey, 
over 90% of Brown graduates 
continue in seafaring. Of these, 
about 10% go into the armed 
forces and 25% continue their 
studies at New York’s Maritime 
college at Fort Schuyler, at the 
U.S. Maritime college at Kings 
Point, Long Island, or at the 
Maine Maritime college, in Cas- 
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tine, Me. After four years at one 
of these schools, students are 
qualified as ensigns in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, receive licenses as 
3rd mates, and B.S. degrees. 

Three Brown boys followed a 
higher calling and did not go to 
sea after graduation. Henry Tor- 
res was accepted by the Brothers 
of Good Mercy; John McGinn 
and Joseph Cavallero became 
Franciscan Brothers. Three years 
ago, Captain Schellings helped 
organize the Brown’s Newman 
club, which currently has more 
than 40 active members. 

New York City has channeled 
the spirit of adventure into a 
unique educational project. But 
to thousands of young city boys, 
the John W. Brown is more than 
a school; it is a first step towards 
a new way of life. 


Operating a winch is just one more task for young 
salts to perfect in their wnique maritime classes. 





Ladies 
of 


Soissons 


By Sidney Cunliffe-Owen 


Condensed from the book* 


Concluding the rollicking 
tale of a completely 
legendary Order of nuns 


When James II, the last Catholic 
King of England, was deposed, and 
foncnal to seek asylum in France, a 
small English Community of Bene- 
dictine nuns decided to share his 
exile. 

They were kindly received by 
King Louis XIV, who in return for 
their prayers raised their priory to 
the status of an abbey and _ their 
mother superior to the rank of mi- 
abbess. He also established 
them in a convent at Soissons, where 
they flourished with but one inter- 
ruption (the French Revolution) for 
more than 250 years. Then in 1940 
Hitler’s war caused them to go back 
to England. 

Their return was in no way trium- 


tered 


* © 1960 by Sidney Cunliffe-Owen, 


phant. The Community, now wholly 
French, found English food and Eng- 
lish ways repugnant. The local arch- 
bishop came to their rescue with the 
offer of an estate in Ireland, and the 
mother superior, with some misgiv- 
ing, prepared for the move. 


HEY HAD A smooth crossing. 
As the big ship moved 
quietly through the. still 
night, the abbess looked out of 
her porthole. A path of moon- 
light shone over a calm and 
empty sea. The abbess experi- 
enced once again the sensation 
of being suspended between two 
worlds. She felt also a chilling 
sensation in her bones that she 
was old. This chateau in Ireland, 
suitable though it might be, was 
in truth exile, banishment. It 
was to keep her out of mischief 
that they had been sent to Ire- 
land. She knelt and prayed for 
long time. “O God, help me to 
bear the onset of old age, and 
take me soon unto Yourself.” 
She found her nuns in good 
spirits the next morning, for they 
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had had a comfortable passage. 
They all came up on deck early 
and sat about in the dawn say- 
ing their Office and gazing out 
over the beauty of Dublin bay 
and the Wicklow mountains be- 
ond. 

At North Wall they found that 
a four-hour train journey lay be- 
fore them. The train passed at 
first through lush meadows full 
of grazing cows, and their spirits 
rose. They were given an excel- 
lent breakfast in the restaurant 
car. But then, after Athenry, the 
train began to crawl across miles 
of desolate bog, and their spirits 
fell. 

At Galway they were met by 
an ebullient, elderly woman, who 
declared herself to be a sculptor 
and a Catholic convert and a 
cousin of the prime minister. 
This lady, with some helpers, 
provided them with cups of tea. 
They were very kind, though the 
abbess did not believe their pre- 
tensions. Why would a cousin of 
the great Churchill live in this 
outlandish place? 

“Is that our chateau?” inquir- 
ed the abbess, pointing to the 
buildings of Galway university. 
She received a shock when in- 
formed that they had a drive of 
50 miles before them in a bus. 

“But why could we not con- 
tinue by train?” inquired the 
abbess, and was horrified to dis- 
cover that Lingmoor abbey was 
50 miles from a railway station. 

But the bus was a fine one, 


’ 
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with seats that stayed upright or 
lolled back at the press of a but- 
ton. It rolled away across a land- 
scape of small rocky fields. They 
passed through Cong, and then 
along the sad shores of Lough 
Corrib. On the left, in the dis- 
tance, rose the Seven Pins of 
Connemara, a dark blue line 
along the horizon. On the right 
they caught occasional fjordlike 
glimpses of the sea. There were 
few houses or villages, and no 
towns. They went on and on and 
the dusk began to gather. The 
abbess and her nuns _ shivered. 
Where were they being taken? 

Some of the nuns began to 
weep from exhaustion and fear of 
the unknown. One and all would 
rather have been under heavy 
shellfire in a country familiar to 
them. The abbess tried to com- 
fort them. ‘Allons, mes enfants, 
on va bientot arriver.’ But she 
was near tears herself. 

At long last, just as it got 
dark, they saw a large building 
off to the right. It was a blaze 
of light from attic to basement. 
As the bus turned into the drive, 
the true proportions of the vast 
mansion could be seen, in its set- 
ting of splendid trees, their tops 
outlined against the night sky, 
and the lake reflecting the lights 
from the house. 

The abbess was conscious of a 
sudden surge of pride. It was a 
fine dwelling, finer, though she 
did not yet admit it, than the 
convent at Soissons. She compos- 
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ed herself to make a dignified 
entry. As the bus drew up, she 
saw a welcoming crowd of about 
200 people. She descended first 
from the bus, stately (though she 
had a cramp in her left leg), gra- 
cious, a smile on her handsome 
old face, her hand outstretched for 
those to kiss who felt so inclined, 
which few did, as mitered ab- 
besses were unknown in Ireland. 
Still, there was no mistaking 
the warmth of their welcome. An 
amiable priest, who announced 


himself as their chaplain, escort- 
ed them into the house. The ab- 
bess demanded to be taken first 
of all to the chapel. When her 
nuns had all followed her in, they 
sang, in the lovely Benedictine 


chant, a Te Deum of thanksgiv- 
ing for their safe arrival. 

Then the chaplain escorted 
them to the dining room, where 
supper awaited them. As she en- 
tered the room, the abbess gave 
a shout of incredulous joy, for 
there, all round the walls, were 
the portraits of her ten predeces- 
sors! 

“Mais comment est-il possi- 
ble!” she exclaimed. The priest 
explained that the archbishop 
had arranged with the authori- 
ties in France to have them 
transported to Ireland in time to 
greet her on her arrival. 

“Ce bon pretre!”’ she said, as 
she walked slowly round the 
room. Yes, there they all were: 
Abbess Anne, Abbess Zoe, Ab- 
bess Clementine, Abbess Dieu- 
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Abbess 


Jeanne, 


donnee, Abbess Clare, 
Marie-Jeanne, Abbess 
Abbess’ Alexandrine, Abbess 
Elizabeth, Abbess Leonie, and 
herself. Who would be the 12th? 

The next day she inspected the 
property: the house from top to 
bottom in the morning, the out- 
doors in the afternoon. She was 
well satisfied with all she saw, 
and only wished that the whole 
thing could be transported to 
France. 

“There is one rather unfortu- 
nate fact of which I must inform 
you, madame,” said the agent, 
who was showing her round. 
“The property is not insured 
against fire or theft, the reason 
being that it is so far away from 
the nearest police station—ten 
miles—or fire station—so miles.” 

“Ca n’a pas d’importance,” de- 
clared the abbess loftily. She un- 
packed the statue of our Lady 
which she carried everywhere 
with her, and taking it to the 
chapel, she installed it on the 
Blessed Virgin’s altar. Then look- 
ing at it severely she wagged an 
admonitory finger. “C’est a vous, 
Madame,” she said. “Vous serez 
notre assurance, hein?” 


Tue pAY OF the Abbess Cath- 
erine’s jubilee was approaching. 
Fifty years an abbess! In some 
ways it seemed so long; in others 
so short. So short in that the 
daily rhythm of prayer and work 
and the chanting of the Divine 
Office in choir continued day 
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after day and the days merged 
quickly into one another, and so 
the years flew by. Long, in that 
this rhythm had often been in- 
terrupted with wars and fights 
and journeys, ending in exile, 
which made the time seem to 
have been long indeed. 

Great preparations were being 
made to celebrate the abbess’ 
jubilee. She was supposed to 
know nothing about them, they 
were to be a great surprise, but, 
of course, she knew everything. 
She always did. It made her sad, 
and she felt guilty because here 
were all these people striving to 
make her jubilee a success, and 
she still could not love them. 

No, after ten years among 


them, she could not love the 
Irish. She had tried. She prayed 
for them and to be granted the 
grace to love them, but it was 
no good. She could not take to 
their sad-looking country, their 
weeping climate, their remote- 


ness, their curious, happy-go- 
lucky religion, which was so weak 
on rubrics and ritual and ignored 
everything the Pope said. 

Really, in some ways they 
were so impossibly childish that 
it was hard to be patient with 
them! No sense of logic at all, 
and the most absurd ideas. (The 
abbess had never heard of the 
Blarney stone.) For instance, her 
chaplain, Father O’Mahoney, 
professed to believe in “the Little 
People.” 

“Not to be 


confused with 
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fairies,” he said. “Fairies are im- 
mortal spirits, maybe good, may- 
be evil, but the Little People are 
mortal. They are the residue of 
the original Irish, who were driv- 
en farther and farther west by 
Danish and Anglo-Saxon invad- 
ers, and had to take refuge in 
underground forts, which have 
degenerated into what tourists 
call fairy mounds. They are re- 
lated to the beehive hut, of 
course.” 

“Then why, if these creatures 
are mortal,” said the abbess, “do 
you not preach the Gospel to 
them, as is your bounden duty? 
Do you mean to tell me that for 
2,000 years you have allowed 
this pagan race to live side by 
side with you and done nothing 
about it?” 

“They are incurably pagan,” 
said the chaplain. “Contuma- 
cious, or invincibly ignorant—in- 
capable by nature of appreciat- 
ing the Gospel.” 

“But this is nonsense! If they 
are mortal, they are men, and 
Christ died for all men, as you 
very well know.” 

“But how can we get at them? 
They live underground.” 

“Smoke them out. And when 
they come out, turn them across 
your knee and spank them! That 
is what I would do!” 

“Why don’t you then? There 
are plenty of them on the proper- 
ty.” 

’ “Nonsense. I don’t believe it.” 
“Why, one of your own nuns, 
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Sister Brigit O’Shaugnessy, puts 
out a bottle of milk for them ev- 
ery night, and it is always gone 
in the morning.” 

“I know she does. I told her 
she ought to go to Confession for 
aiding and abetting such pagan 
customs, but as you are her con- 
fessor, it would not do much 
good! Of course, the bottle of 
milk is gone in the morning. 
Some tramp takes it, or perhaps 
Brigit herself comes out and goes 
behind a tree and drinks it.” 

“Oh, no, Brigit wouldn’t do 
that. She is a very honest girl. 
Why, your protegee, Eileen 


O’Mara, whom you told me you 
hoped would become abbess one 
day, is a great friend of the Lit- 


tle People. She sees them scam- 
pering about all over the place 
near her home. 

“Now [ll tell you something, 
abbess. I was fishing one of the 
loughs near Clifden one time. I 
was sitting on a little mound, and 
my rod lay on the ground beside 
me. I had just attached a new 
fly to it, and I was filling my 
pipe. Out from under the mound 
comes one of the Little People, 
dressed in green doublet and hose 
as in the Middle Ages (for they 
have no opportunity to see fash- 
ion displays any more than you 
nuns have, and they dress in the 
same period), and whips the fly 
off my line, sticks it in his hat, 
gives a shrill laugh, and is off in- 
to his burrow before I can catch 
him.” 
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“T don’t believe a word of it,” 
said the abbess, “and if it is true, 
I am all the more glad to be 
leaving Ireland.” 

“T have heard there are Little 
People in Brittany.” 

“There may be. I am not go- 
ing to Brittany, which is almost 
as uncivilized as Ireland.” 

“But what is this about your 
leaving Ireland, abbess?” 

“Ah, mon dieu, I did not mean 
to mention it so soon. Keep it, I 
beg you—how you say?—under 
your hat. I shall announce it at 
the banquet that is so kindly be- 


ing given for me.” 


Ar THE BANQUET, the abbess 
felt most uncomfortable. The 
whole neighborhood, including 
the chief of police, the doctor, the 
lawyer, all the leading farmers, 
was there. Everyone had brought 
a gift. There was a fireworks dis- 
play on the lawn, and the boats 
on the lake were decorated with 
Chinese lanterns. The guests 
drank her health repeatedly and 
sang “for she’s a jolly good fel- 
low.” There was no mistaking 
their warmth and_ affectionate 
sympathy. 

But the abbess rose to make 
her speech with a feeling of guilt. 
Never before in her life had she 
said anything insincere. Yet now 
...+ How could she tell these peo- 
ple that she did not love them, 
that she still felt, after ten years 
in their midst, a most unchris- 
tian dislike of them, their cli- 
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mate, their customs, their super- 
stitions, everything about them? 

Instead, she had to say how 
happy she was to be among 
them, what a wonderful day her 
jubilee had been. (In a way it 
had—telegrams of congratulation 
pouring in from all over France, 
a case of champagne from the 
Archbishop of Rheims, an Apos- 
tolic Blessing from the Pope, con- 
veyed personally by the nuncio 
in Dublin.) And yet, the mutual 
love and sympathy which should 
have been there was somehow 
lacking. It was in tears, not of 
happiness but of frustration, that 
she ended her speech. “And now 
I intend to abdicate. I shall re- 
turn to France to spend my last 
days in my own country.” 

A groan of consternation pass- 
ed round the table, followed by 
cries of protest. But the abbess, 
bowing to the company, rose 
from her seat and left the room. 
For the next few hours she was 
on her knees in the chapel, her 
face hidden in her hands and the 
tears streaming down her cheeks. 


°F ire! Fire!” The young Abbess 
Eileen heard the shout through 
her sleep. When she finally woke 
up properly, the far end of her 
room was obscured by smoke. 
She jumped out of bed, wrap- 
ped her big black cloak round 
her, seized her pectoral cross and 
ring and put them on, so that in 
the panic everyone would know 
who she was. Then, pinning on 
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her veil as she ran, she made for 
the chapel. One of the nuns had 
already removed the Blessed 
Sacrament. Father O’Mahoney 
soon appeared and took It from 
her. The nun then ran to the 
sacristy and rescued the cope and 
miter and crosier, the mon- 
strances and reliquaries while - 
the abbess removed the more 
valuable of the vestments. 

She then ran to her office and 
dialed the fire brigades of Cong, 
Clifden, Galway, and Westport. 
But they were all a long way off, 
and it was obvious that none 
would arrive before the fire got 
a good hold. 

The young abbess next ran to 
the head of the main staircase, in 
the part of the house reserved 
for guests. She could see flames 
coming from downstairs, where 
the paneling was fiercely burning. 

Two of the American fisher- 
men had taken down the por- 
traits of the 12 abbesses and had 
stacked them on the lawn. Later, 
when Abbess Eileen discovered 
this, she duly thanked them but 
was secretly rather annoyed that 
they had been spared, and then 
annoyed with herself for being 
annoyed. But in her heart she 
thoroughly disapproved of the 
French connection, and one of 
her aims was to make the Com- 
munity thoroughly Irish. Her in- 
tense admiration for Madame 
Catherine did not alter her opin- 
ion of Frenchwomen in general. 


Madame Catherine herself had 
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frequently shocked her. Dame 
Eileen had looked forward to the 
day when they could become 
simply the Irish Benedictines of 
Lingmoor abbey. And now Ling- 
moor was fiercely burning! 

She remembered that one of 
her reforms was to have been 
regular fire drill. Now she realiz- 
ed how foolish she had been to 
neglect it. The guests, grappling 
on the lawn with hoses, had no 
idea how they worked. In any 
case, the hoses fell short of the 
lake by yards. 

Meanwhile, the abbess counted 
her nuns. They were all there. So 
she stood and watched her belov- 
ed Lingmoor burn, and with it 
went her hopes. Her brain was 
numbed with the horror of it all. 
Seeing the roof cave in, and 
watching the pitiful attempts to 
fetch water from the lake, she 
found herself praying, “O God, 
why did You do this to me?” 

It was three years before she 
found out why. 


T uere WAS ONLY one thing to 
do: move to the hotel which the 
abbey owned four miles away on 
the seashore. Luckily the season 


was over and there were no 
guests. The ballroom became the 
chapel. The nuns no longer had 
rooms to themselves, and did not 
always care for sharing, com- 
plaining all the time of little 
things. 

A Community of discontented 
females, even though religiously 
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inclined, is a fearsome thing. The 
young abbess quailed at the task 
before her, even as she sympa- 
thized. They missed the feeling of 
coziness and security at Ling- 
moor, the huge trees, the placid 
waters of the lakes, the shelter- 
ing hillside behind. The open At- 
lantic was pleasant only on a 
few days of the year. Moreover, 
they did not get the visitors nor 
make the money they used to. 
No trout or salmon fishing, no 
sheltered walks in bad weather. 

Dame Eileen would have liked 
to rebuild Lingmoor, but that 
would cost too much. A fund had 
been started, but the response 
was meager. 

“We must make a novena,” the 
abbess told her nuns. “I cannot 
believe it 1s God’s will that we 
should remain here, quarreling 
and restless. We must pray hard 
to know his will and where we 
are to go.” 

For three years they prayed 
before his will was revealed to 
them, and then, as is so often 
the case, it was not at first ac- 
ceptable. His instrument was a 
Miss Nesta Myers. 

Miss Myers was a gaunt, mys- 
terious Englishwoman of uncer- 
tain age and considerable intelli- 
gence, who booked rooms in the 
late spring of 1958. She and the 
abbess took to one another at 
once. 

One day they went to look at 
the ruins of Lingmoor. Even in 
its bleak and blackened state, the 
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interior gaping open to the sky, 
it looked to Dame Eileen a fine 
and noble building in its superb 
setting of lakes, woods, and 
gorse-covered hills. 

“If only we could get it back!” 
she exclaimed. 

“What nonsense!” replied Miss 
Myers. “That is not your destiny. 
That is not what God wants of 
you.” 

“What does He want then?” 
replied the abbess, with her gen- 
tle smile. “I only wish I knew.” 

“Tt’s obvious,” answered Miss 
Myers. “The destiny, fortune, 
and prosperity of this Commun- 
ity has always lain in France. 
Every excursion elsewhere has al- 
ways been disastrous, both spirit- 


ually and materially. For 250 
years you have been Les Dames 
de Soissons, and written a long 
and glorious chapter in both 
French and Benedictine history. 


Your predecessors were all 
French, all the mitered abbesses 
except yourself. You, my dear, 
are Madame de Soissons in exile, 
and no one else.” 

“Never! Never!” 
bess indignantly. “I will never 
go back to France. I wish to 
sever the French connection as 
soon as possible.” 

“Maybe, but does God want 
ou to?” 

“Why not? God has nothing 
against the Irish. On the con- 
trary.” 

“Nor against the French, so 
far as I am aware. It is you who 


cried the ab- 
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are prejudiced against the ‘Eldest 
Daughter of the Church,’ not 
God.” 

“But what would [ do in 
France, Nesta? Some of the older 
nuns would be pleased, yes. But 
I don’t know a word of French.” 

“Teach English to girls of good 
family. Take in boarders as your 
predecessors did. Become fash- 
ionable.” 

Dame Eileen laughed. “Can 
you see me, the girl from the 
claddagh, becoming fashionable; 
the girl who never went to school, 
teaching English?” 

“A mitered abbess, even if she 
were deaf and dumb, would al- 
ways be an attraction to the 
French, and if in addition she is 
Irish, and very pretty, charming 
everyone with that soft Irish ac- 


” 


cent.... 

“Oh, shut up!” laughed the ab- 
bess. “You are being quite 
absurd.” 

“Not at all. I repeat, the 
destiny of your house is in 
France. I, and other teachers I 
can easily find, will do the teach- 
ing and the smartening up, and 
the nuns will give moral tone 
and spiritual instruction. I am 
going over to Paris when my stay 
here comes to an end, to fix 
things up for you provisionally, 
find you a house, and so on. 
Yours is a glorious future, my 
dear.” 

“Never! never!” cried the ab- 
bess. 

“I seem to remember hearing 
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how you once used those same 
words, equally emphatically, and 
had to retract them later. Did 
you not, when Madame Cath- 
erine told you she had selected 
you for abbess, assure her that 
never, never would you accept?” 

“Yes,” confessed the abbess. 

“Yet you did accept. And are 
you sorry?” 

“It is a great responsibility be- 
ing abbess.” 

“If you were suddenly rele- 
gated to the ranks by Rome and 
someone else made abbess in 
your place, would you be glad?” 

“I should accept it.” 

“Of course you would,” said 
Miss Myers impatiently, “in a 


spirit of obedience and humility 


and all that. But you wouldn’t 
like it. You like being abbess be- 
cause of the power it gives you. 
No, don’t deny it! Everyone likes 
power. Some, like yourself, use it 
worthily to good ends. But 
you wouldn’t like to have to 
hand over your reforming ideas 
to somebody else!” 

“You probe too deep, Nesta. 
You’re worse than my _ confes- 
sor!” 

“At one time you could not 
imagine being abbess. Now you 
cannot imagine yourself as ab- 
bess in France. But you will be. 
God wants you to be. I want you 
to be. Madame Catherine wants 
you to be. Three very stalwart 
antagonists, you see!” 

The abbess laughed. “If I were 
allowed to bet and I had any 
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money, I’d bet you a. shilling 
that we'll never go back to 
France.” 

“Done, my dear,” said Miss 
Myers, “but make it 50 francs.” 


Dame EILEEN STRUGGLED on at 
Kellerman Hall, but at last be- 
gan to lose heart. She, the great 
reforming abbess, couldn’t even 
keep the nuns as they were, 
much less reform them! They 
were sliding backwards, growing 
daily more cantankerous, and 
less _ prayerful. Feuds, _ bicker- 
ings, cliques, jealousies, perpet- 
ual lamentations from _ the 
French nuns (who still formed 
nearly half the Community), 
continual sneers at Ireland and 
the climate, countered by ripost- 
es about the free ways of the 
French, were the order of the 
day. 

And still not a sign from Miss 
Myers! The last summer visitor 
departed. The beach was swept 
by equinoctial gales, bringing 
torrents of rain. The nuns, hav- 
ing finished their orare, were un- 
able to laborare, for it was impos- 
sible to go outside. The peat fire 
in the recreation room blew back 
down the chimney and covered 
them all in smoke. The road out 
to the point was under water and 
the tradesmen’s vans could not 
get through. The nuns began to 
run short of food. 

Finally the young abbess sum- 
moned three of the _ hardiest 
young nuns and together the 
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four of them, all hooded and 
cloaked, with baskets on their 
arms, set forth to the general 
store at Lingmoor village. Their 
way took them through the 
grounds of Lingmoor abbey, and 
as they reached the shelter of the 
arboretum, down the long grass 
rides, the wind died away to a 
distant riffling in the tree tops 
and the rain dwindled to a 
gentle drizzle. When they reach- 
ed the ruined abbey and the 
lakes, the water was placid, for 
the high hill at the back of the 
house protected it from the gale. 

The abbess felt suddenly re- 
bellious. Why had God permit- 
ted this beautiful place to burn? 
Why this unreasonable cross to 
bear when here she might have 
done great things! But she knew 
that she had been given four 
years in which to practice fire 
drill and had never done so. “My 
fault,” she moaned to herself. 
“Mea maxima culpa.” There was 
the rock on which she had sat 
and planned great things and 
thought with pride of her pred- 
ecessors, the Ladies of Soissons. 
Could it be God’s will, after all, 
that they should return to 
France? For, indeed, Ireland had 
not accepted them. Nearly all 
their visitors were English, Amer- 
ican, German, French. The Irish 
practically ignored them. 

But if it were God’s will that 
they should return to France, 
what about Miss Myers, without 
whose help Dame Eileen could 
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make no move? She seemed to 
have forgotten them. 

But she had not. After a long, 
wet, windy winter, during which 
the Community became more 
and more surly, one balmy spring 
day came a telegram: “Arriving 
tonight with great news. Nesta.” 

She duly appeared, and after 
first kneeling before and then 
embracing the abbess, she pro- 
claimed, “Marvelous news for 
you, my dear! It has taken a 
long time, and I did not want to 
buoy you up with false hopes, so 
I did not get in touch with you 
till I was quite sure, which I am 
now. I have found a beautiful 
abbey, a lovely old chateau with 
a 17th-century gem of a chapel, 
lovely grounds, a lake, and flow- 
er and vegetable and herb gar- 
dens. 

“I have found a competent 
staff, and it is in the fashionable 
valley of the Chevreuse, just out- 
side Paris, at Auray-sur-Seine. 
You will be known as the Ladies 
of Auray. The Metro is close by, 
but it is quite rural and very 
beautiful, best Ile de France 
landscape, so civilized, and you 
will love it. And, of course your 
old Abbess Catherine, whom I 
went to see in Paris, is delighted 
that you are coming back and 
will often come and see you. Auray 
is full of famous Anglophiles who 
wish their children to learn Eng- 
lish.” 

Miss Myers stopped for breath. 
The young abbess sat silent, try- 
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ing vainly to digest this spate of 
information. Finally she rang her 
bell. “Bring me some tea,” she 
said. “Hot, strong, and sweet!” 
and to Nesta, “If I don’t have 
some, I shall faint!” 


In May tHe abbess went to 
Paris to inspect what might be- 
come her property, and possibly 
negotiate for its purchase. She 
took one of the French nuns with 
her and was accompained also 
by Miss Myers. 

She had never before left Ire- 
land. Her self-consciousness made 
her even more stiff and reserved 
than usual. Many travelers at 
Victoria. and Dover wondered 
who the tall, beautiful young wo- 
man wearing the large gold cru- 
cifix and chain and the ruby 
ring could be. On the Liverpool 
boat and as far as Euston the 
Irish stared, and seemed uncer- 
tain whether to bow or genuflect 
or take no notice. The abbess, 
throughout the journey, stared 
straight ahead. 

The Channel crossing to Ca- 
lais was very rough. The abbess 
tried hard to preserve her digni- 
ty as she felt, for the first time, 
the pangs of seasickness. She 
tried to say her Office but found 
it hard to concentrate. She gazed 
out a porthole at what seemed to 
her mountainous seas, ahd shud- 
dered. She noticed that the people 
round her were all busy talking, 
apparently quite unconcerned, 
so she stopped saying terrified 
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Hail Marys under her breath, 
and drew herself up, determined 
to be both dignified and coura- 
geous. Her companion was already 
green and prostrate. Miss My- 
ers was happily pacing the deck. 
How good it was to climb into 
the warm train at Calais, and 
hear the hiss of the steam in the 
pipes and watch the gendarmes, 
through the writhing mist, pac- 
ing up and down the platform. 
When the train had rumbled a- 
way through the ruined town on 
to the uplands leading to Bou- 
logne, a smart attendant ap- 
peared, with a tray of delicious 
buttery croissants, sandwiches, 
and cups of steaming coffee. The 
abbess began to feel better. 


Miss MYERS POINTED out the 


basilica of the Sacre Coeur a- 
gainst the darkening sky, white 
and gleaming, as they entered 
the cavern of the Gare du Nord. 
She soon piloted them to a taxi 
which sped them across Paris 
till suddenly they saw on the 
left the floodlit facade of Notre 
Dame, with the light shining also 
from inside to illuminate the rose 
window, and the abbess gave 
thanks to God and his Mother 
for allowing her to see such a 
sight. 

After a meal at which the ab- 
bess for the first time in her life 
drank wine, and found that she 
liked it, they walked out to 
that universal place of pilgrim- 
age of which our Lady is perpet- 
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ual prioress, and where you still 
may see the chair on which she 
sat. 

Next morning after Mass they 
took the Metro for the Valley 
of the Chevreuse. Suburban at 
first, it grew quite countrified, 
with that very special beauty of 
the Ile de France in the spring, 
more delicate and tender than 
the thicker colors of Ireland, so 
gracious with its ponds and 
meadows and poplars, its woods 
and low hills, so civilized with its 
charming houses half hidden in 
the trees. The young abbess 
could not help saying to herself, 
“I would not mind living here.” 

She had been less than 24 
hours in France, but already she 
was beginning to feel something 
of the douceur de vivre which 
takes the heart of all foreigners, 
and to compare it not unfavor- 
ably with the sadness and sav- 
agery of her native land. 

After leaving the Metro they 
walked about half an hour till 
they reached some wrought-iron 
gates supported by stone posts. 
They stood at the entrance to 
a shady drive leading up to a 
big old chateau. 


Tue ABBESS WAS attracted to it 
at once. It was like a more gra- 
cious and sophisticated Lingmoor. 
The caretaker and his wife met 
them, genuflected, and kissed the 
abbess’ ring. The interior of the 
house seemed suitable in every 
way, but when the abbess saw 
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the chapel she let out a gasp. 
The caretaker turned on all the 
lights and she gasped again, for 
it was utterly unlike anything 
she had ever seen or imagined. 

The style was the very wildest 
and most extravagant rococo, by 
an Austrian architect, a riot of 
cherubs and saints and angels 
hanging and swinging in every 
conceivable position from a blue 
and gold ceiling and clinging 
to twisted pillars, themselves 
wreathed in golden vines and sil- 
ver ivy. On one side there was 
a feature resembling a stage 
box, high up, overlooking the 
high altar, with sky-blue velvet 
curtains and pelmets. It had 
been the family pew. “Your pew, 
madame,” said the caretaker, 
pointing to it proudly. 

“Oh, never!” cried the startled 
Abbess, adding, “The cardinal 
will never consecrate this!” 

Miss Myers laughed. “It is 
consecrated,” she said, “and he 
will come to your inauguration. 
Old Madame Catherine told him 
to, and no one disobeys her! Be- 
sides, His Eminence likes roco- 
co.” 

“Ts that what it is called?” 

“Yes, and it was invented by 
the Jesuits, who thought it would 
bring the 18th century to church, 
which it did.” 

“Well, the Continentals have 
strange taste, I must say. Do 
you like it, Nesta?” 

“Yes. I think it’s great fun. 
You are a funny little Puritan, 
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Eileen, like all the Irish. Victor- 
ian Gothic and beehive huts— 
that’s about their limit of taste! 
You will get used to this in time. 
Now for some luncheon. There’s 
a little pub in the village where 
they give you quite a good meal. 
At three the lawyer i is coming to 
answer any questions you may 
wish to put to him, and to dis- 
cuss terms of sale. You can raise 
a loan on your future prospects.” 

“Lunch in a pub?” said the 
abbess. “Is that quite the 
thing?” 

“Certainly, and we have a 
guest you will be glad to meet.” 

As they turned into the garden 
of the little hotel, there, sitting 
in a basket chair in the May 
sunshine, was the old abbess. — 
Tue embraced the 
young abbess. “I knew you 
would come,” she said, “as soon 
as dear Miss Myers came to see 
me and asked me to pray for 
How wonderful to have you 
last in our dear 


OLD LADY 


you. 
settled at 
France!” 

“IT haven’t 
yet, ma mere,” 


decided anything 
replied the young 
abbess. 

“But you have seen,” said 
Madame Catherine in_ surprise. 
Like all French people, she 
could not believe that once you 
had seen France and smelt its 
delicious mixture of drains, cof- 
fee, and garlic, you would not 
instantly fall in love with it and 
want to live there always. It was 
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like any other conversion. First 
you lived in invincible ignorance, 
but as soon as, by God’s grace, 
you were brought in contact with 
the truth (namely, that France 
is the only civilized country 1 
the world), you were glad to 
submit. The old abbess thought 
that all the earth before the fall 
must have resembled _ France, 
which was all that was left of 
the earthly paradise. 

“After all”’ murmured the 
young abbess, “it doesn’t really 
matter much where one lives. 
One is with God, and one lives 
with Him.” 

“How much better to live with 
Him in paradise than in purga- 
tory,” said Madame Catherine. 


“T would not call Ireland pur- 


gatory, ma mere,” said Dame Ei- 
leen, “though I admit that the 
conditions in which we have re- 
cently been living there resemble 
gg 
“And do you mean to go on liv- 
ing in those conditions for the rest 
of your life?” asked Miss Myers. 
“For I fail to see what is to 
change them, unless you sell 
your property at Lingmoor, set 
up here, and buy the chateau.” 
“T must go and pray,” said the 
young abbess. “Is that the vil- 
lage church over there?” 
“Yes. [I will stay and keep 
dame Catherine company.” 
“Do not hurry,” said Madame 
Catherine. “Pray long and hard, 
and you will learn God’s will.” 
The abbess was gone at least 


Ma- 
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an hour. Madame Catherine put 
on her spectacles and tried to 
say her Office but soon nodded 
and dozed in the sun. Miss My- 
ers beside her was already fast 
asleep. The French nun from 
Lingmoor had accompanied the 
young abbess. It was all very 
quiet and beautiful on that love- 
ly afternoon in May. After a 
time, the old abbess’ spectacles 
fell off and dangled from one 
ear, her hands were clasped on 
her stomach, and there was a 
bee on her nose. At last the 
young abbess came back. She 
hadn’t the heart to wake the 
old lady, but though she careful- 
ly removed the bee from her 
nose, Madame Catherine must 
have been aware of it in her 
dreams, for, wheezing and grunt- 
ing and sighing, she woke up. 

“We will come here,” the 
young abbess said rather wearily. 
“T am sure it is God’s will and 
the will of his Mother also. I 
listened in the stillness of that 
little church, and at last I knew. 
Yes, I see it now. Our destiny is 
here. In Ireland we were in exile 
from our real home, though not 
I, but the Community. It is my 
job to serve the Community and 
do whatever is best for its wel- 
fare, and that is to return to 
France.” 

“You will get a good price for 
Lingmoor,” said Madame Cath- 
erine, “which will cover the ex- 
penses of your move here and the 
purchase of the chateau.” 
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“Aren’t you going to say you 
are glad I have decided we shall 
come here?” asked the young 
abbess reproachfully. 

“But of course I am glad, pe- 
tite,’ answered the old abbess. 
“But being French I always cal- 
culate the cost first; practical 
you see, and anyway, I have 
known for so long that you are 
coming, ever since I first began 
to pray for it a year ago.” 

The young abbess _ smiled. 
“What with you and God.” 

“Il n’y a rien a faire,” the Ab- 
bess Catherine finished the sen- 
tence for her, and once more 


went to sleep. 


I: IS CUSTOMARY for an author 
at this point to say, “And there 
you have the story of the Ladies 
of Soissons,” or something to 
that effect. The story of the 
Ladies of Soissons, now the Lad- 
ies of Auray-sur-Seine, has, how- 
ever, not been told. The outward 
adventures which befell them be- 
tween 1688 and 1960, the ups 
and downs of fame and fate, the 
transplantings, exiles, wars, revo- 
lutions—all these were simply 
interruptions of the real life of 
the Community, which is one of 
continuous prayer and work. 
This story, moreover, has been 
largely about the abbesses. The 
60 or so members of the Com- 
munity have been anonymous, as 
they would wish to be. They 
were simply women of prayer. 
Prayer, which is only talking to 
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God, 


was their life blood, and 
still Over the centuries they 
have talked far more to God 
than to any human being. This 
is true even of the _ abbesses. 
Even the most worldly, such as the 
Abbess Clare; the most ineffec- 
tive, such as the Abbess Zoe; the 
most luxurious, such as the Ab- 
bess Anne; the most timid, such 
as the Abbess Leonie; the most 
formidable, such as the Abbess 
Catherine—all were women of 
prayer, and, like their nuns, 
spent the greater part of their 
lives praying. Day after day, 
month after month, year after 
year, century after century, the 
Rsidins of Soissons and ‘Auray 


have prayed the public prayer of 


the Church, sung to the beautiful 
Benedictine chant; special pray- 
ers ordered for the Community, 
such as novenas; holy Mass each 
morning; and then the private 
prayers of each Religious. 

And if they were not praying 
or sleeping (and their sleep was 
interrupted every night when 
they arose to sing the night 
Office), they would be fulfilling 
the other great Benedictine in- 
junction: to work. They would 
be weeding of hoeing or planting 
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or picking or digging or mending 
or washing or polishing or sew- 
ing or painting or hammering or 
cooking, or making vestments, or 
writing appeals, or haymaking, 
or milking cows. 

What we have described in these 
pages are simply the accidents 
which from time to time inter- 
fered with this routine of orare et 
laborare, and rippled the calm 
surface of their lives. 

For that is the ratson d’etre of 
a Benedictine’s life, whether 
monk or nun. The Community of 
the Ladies of Soissons could not 
have held together through all 
these vicissitudes if its life had 
not been based solidly on prayer 
and work. From the Commun- 
ity’s viewpoint all that we have 
described, sometimes sad, some- 
times gay, sometimes amusing, at 
other times tragic, often exciting, 
are trivia, annoying like a buzz- 
ing wasp, because interfering 
with routine: no more. 

So we have not told their 
story, which is simply a long, in 
deed eternal, sometimes ae 
rarily interrupted, talk with God. 
We have not told it because, by 
its very nature, it is a_ story 
which can never be told. 
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THE LETTER: 


What would you like to know 
about the Church? 


To the Editor: Why does the Roman Catholic Church 
place tradition on the same basis as the Holy Word? Is 
tradition worthy enough to be placed so? Please answer 
this in your magazine THE CaTuotic Dicest. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


I am glad you asked me 
this question, Kay, because 
it is a timely one. The 
careful study of it is one of 
the basic projects of the in- 
terfaith dialogue about 
which we are hearing so 
much these days. 

Shortly after the Refor- 
mation, Protestants began 
to insist that the Scriptures 
alone were the source of 
doctrinal knowledge in the 
Church of Christ. In this 
way they hoped to elimi- 


nate the “new doctrines” 
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Kay Truesdall 


which had grown up in the 
course of centuries and get 
back to the purity and sim- 
plicity of the original Gos- 
pel. 

Catholics countered this 
claim by insisting that tra- 
dition was also a means by 
which we obtain knowledge 
of God’s revelation; and the 
Council of Trent stated def- 
initely that revelation is 
contained “in written books 
and in unwritten tradition.” 
Many Catholic theologians 
gave the impression that 
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only part of revealed truth was 
found in the Scriptures, while an- 
other part could be known only 
through tradition. 

Advances in Scriptural study 
during the last 50 years have 
shown that these two positions 
are not as exclusive of each other 
as they once seemed; and a bet- 
ter mutual understanding of the 
meaning of tradition has made 
the chasm approachable, even 
though it remains wide. 

All modern students 


of the 


New Testament are agreed that 
our written Gospels and Epistles 
resulted from tradition. It was 
a short tradition, of maybe 30 to 
60 years, and it was guided by 
the Apostles, who had seen and 


heard it all, and were filled with 
the Holy Spirit that they might 
teach it well. However, the stor- 
ies had been repeated hundreds 
of times before they took their 
present inspired and_ written 
form. 

Before we try to define tradi- 
tion, Kay, let us watch it work- 
ing. We all agree that Christian 
belief and practice are based on 
a message which God gave to his 
people. He did not send an angel 
to engrave this message on plates 
of gold; He sent his only Son—- 
He came Himself—to deliver it 
Man to man. 

There had been long centuries 
of preparation for the message 
brought by Jesus Christ. Its full 
meaning is understood only a- 
gainst the background of earlier 
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revelation: the religion of Yah- 
weh and the history of his close 
care of his chosen people. This 
earlier religion and history is 
worth our study because it grew 
very largely from traditions—not 
short ones, not Apostolic ones, 
but the age-old traditions of 
tribal groups. 


Tue CENTRAL theme of Old 
Testament traditions was the Ex- 
odus: those years spent in the 
desert, the covenant God made 
with his people, and the law He 
gave them on Sinai. Each year 
the Passover was celebrated, and 
a main feature of the feast was 
the recalling and handing on of 
the ancient stories. The head of 
the family taught the traditions 
to his children, that they might 
learn and love them and _ thus 
hand them on to their children. 

You will tell me, of course, 
that all this is found in the Bi- 
ble, where it is inspired by God. 
It is his Word. You are right, 
Kay, but we must not forget 
that it had been tradition for 
many centuries before it was 
written down in its present in- 
spired form. 

The same is much more no- 
tably true of the earlier stories 
of the patriarchs: Abraham, I- 
saac, Jacob, Joseph, Benjamin, 
and the rest. We would never 
know about them at all if tradi- 
tion had not kept their memory 
alive for 1,000 years or so, until 


the Holy Spirit found the right 
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man to put it all on paper—or on 
parchment, or papyrus. 

If we go on back to the stories 
of creation, and of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, we discover the 
results of a tradition even more 
ancient, more symbolic, and 
more imaginative. No man was 
around to see the early eons of 
creation; no man claims to have 
received a precise description of 
it from God. But ancient tradi- 
tion had preserved basic truths 
in fanciful language; and _ these 
the author of Genesis sifted to 
form a prelude to his story of 
God’s chosen people. 

We do not exaggerate when 
we say that the entire belief and 
worship and most of the ancient 
customs of Judaism were based 
on an oral religious tradition, 
which was written down only af- 
ter the principles and _ practices 
had been crystallized. Modern 
Scripture studies make this very 
certain. 

Now just one more example, 
linking Judaic tradition with 
Christian times. The Massoretes 
were Hebrew scholars, versed in 
the traditions of their people. 
(The word Massora means tradi- 
tion.) They worked from the 6th 
to the 1oth century, A.D., to 
preserve, write down, and hand 
on the traditions which permit- 
ted a proper understanding of 
the sacred text. In_ particular, 
they added the vowel points to 
the ancient Hebrew text, lest the 
tradition of how to pronounce 


the words be lost. Much of our 
knowledge of the original Hebrew 
Bible comes to us through the 
Massoretes, who kept Judaic tra- 
ditions alive deep into Christian 
times. 

Into this religious context, bas- 
ed on ancient traditions, Jesus 
Christ gave us the message of 
God. We call it the Good News. 
The word Gospel comes from 
two Anglo-Saxon words:god spel 
— good spell, or good tidings. It 
has always been called the Good 
News, even by the Apostles, who 
used a combination of two Greek 
words: eu: good, and angelia: 
message, news. 


Now, HOW WOULD you expect 
good news to be spread in those 


early days, before radio, TV, or 
telephone; when hardly anyone 
could read? It was shouted in the 
markets and preached in the 
streets; and St. Paul ran across 
Asia Minor and Macedonia and 
Greece to tell everyone about it. 
No one had time or inclination 
to write anything down for many 
years. 

In what did this Good News 
consist? Not merely in the words 
of Christ, but much more in the 
astounding fact of Christ. The 
Messias had come. God became 
a man, and lived with men. “We 
have known and seen and heard 
Him; and these are some of the 
things He said to us — some of 
the marvelous deeds He perform- 
ed! He died on the cross to re- 
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deem us, and in his sacrifice we 
are saved; his blood washes our 
sins clean. And He has risen from 
the dead: we have seen Him 
with our own eyes, and talked 
and eaten with Him. And He 
has gone now to the Father, but 
He will come again in glory to 
establish his kingdom. And mean- 
while He has sent his Spirit to 
guide and console us; and we 
have come to give you that same 
Spirit: to baptize you as the 
Lord commanded, that you may 
have faith in Him and be saved.” 

That Good News was a tradi- 
tion: something given by Christ 
to the Apostles, and handed on 
by them to all who would listen 

handed on by others who re- 


ceived it from them: by Stephen 
and Philip, Titus and Timothy, 
Mark and Luke, Silas and Bar- 
nabas. 
Then in 


stories had been retold so many 


due time, after the 


times that they had taken on 
definite forms, some of the Apos- 
tles and other disciples found 
time to gather them together and 
write them down, with the Holy 
Spirit inspiring their work. We 
are told that Matthew was the 
first to write; he used his own 
native language, the language of 
our Lord, Aramaic. It is sad that 
this earliest written account of 
the Good News is entirely lost. 

Mark was the next to write 
the Good News. He had heard it 
from various Apostles, no doubt, 
but especially from Peter. And 
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later the Gospel as preached by 
Matthew was written in Greek; 
and then Luke wrote it down the 
way he had heard it so often 
from St. Paul. They all tell the 
same Good News as it was 
known from 30 years of tradi- 
tion: of preaching and practice, 
of memory and repetition, and 
probably some scribbled notes. 
At times Matthew and Luke 
seem to be a sort of commentary 
on Mark; they fill in between 
his brief lines and change the 
order of his narration. They seem 
to say, “Of course, that is right, 
but this is more precisely the 
way we heard it.” 


Tuere WAS ONLY one Gospel, 
but it was told by three writers, 
and much later they were joined 
by a fourth: the Good News as 
John had preached it. Surely this 
book does not contain all that 
John had taught through so 
many years, but it makes a spe- 
cial point of bringing out stories 
which John particularly liked, 
and which the other Gospel wri- 
ters had omitted. 

Even before any of our pres- 
ent Gospels were written, St. 
Paul was writing letters based on 
the Good News which he had 
preached in various cities. His 
Epistles offer interpretations of 
the Gospel, even before it was 
written, and apply its teachings 
to special problems. The Thes- 
salo:.ans or Corinthians could 
have made no sense out of his 
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letters if they had not had a tra- 
dition of the Good News of 
Christ. 

I am not trying to give you a 
history of the New Testament. 
My point is that tradition plays 
much the same role for us that 
it did for the Thessalonians and 
Corinthians. The Scriptures are 
the inspired work of God, to be 
held in highest reverence and 
read with intelligence, faith, and 
devotion; but they must not be 
pulled out of the context in 
which they were written. They 
must be interpreted and under- 
stood as the written version of 
the Good News which was 
preached and believed by the 
Church of Jesus Christ under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. The 
preaching, believing, and divine 
guidance did not abruptly cease 
when the Apostles died. The 
Scriptures did not deprive it of 
validity; they are merely the in- 
spired record of it. 

Now, Kay, maybe we should 
consider technical meanings. Just 
what do we mean by tradition? 
One trouble with the word is 
that it applies to many things. 
It comes from the Latin verb 
tradere: to hand over, transmit, 
surrender. A Roman might use 
this word if he gave you some 
money, gave his daughter in 
marriage, entrusted his family to 
you, or betrayed his friends to 
the enemy. The same verb 
might indicate that he devoted 
himself to a good cause, be- 


queathed his property to his 
heirs, delivered a message, or 
taught a science. 

As we use the word for reli- 
gious tradition it means to teach 
and to hand down from one gen- 
eration to the next. It is a spe- 
cial kind of teaching, based on 
authority. If [ teach something 
I have learned by experiment or 
observation I do not call it tra- 
dition. Religious traditions may 
be divided into two classes: 
those which rest on the authority 
of God—which find their va- 
lidity in revelation—and_ those 
which rest on the authority of 
ancient custom. This division is 
important; the first is usually 
called divine or Apostolic tra- 
dition; and the second, ecclesias- 
tical tradition. 

Only that tradition which is 
based on divine revelation im- 
poses by its nature an obligation 
of acceptance and _ continued 
transmission. Those who discred- 
it it often do so because they 
confuse ecclesiastical traditions 
with it. Church traditions, when 
they are ancient and uniform, 
often result in an obligation of 
conformity; most of our Church 
laws have been induced by them. 
They resemble the common law 
growing into a statute; or a be- 
lief or practice which has the 
venerable backing of centuries of 
acceptance. Traditions of this 
kind are: the use of holy water 
and the Sign of the Cross; wo- 
men wearing hats or veils in 
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church, and priests shaving off 
their beards; the ritual ceremo- 
nies of the sacraments and the 
Mass; Veronica’s veil and St. 
John’s cauldron of oil; fasting 
and abstaining, and going to 
Mass on Sunday. 

Certainly, Kay, traditions like 
these are not placed on_ the 
same basis as Holy Writ. Even 
the Apostles had customs of this 
type: community of goods, and 
abstaining from blood and from 
strangled things. The traditions 
which help to form our doctrines 
are those teachings of the Good 
News: the same traditions which 
were written down in the New 
Testament and were not de- 


stroyed by the writing. They 


continue as a constant, active 
witness—under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit—providing a 
background for the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, even as it 
did for the Thessalonians, Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, and Romans, 
who understood the Letters of 
Paul because they already had 
the tradition of the Good News. 
Christians throughout the cen- 
turies have understood the writ- 
ten Gospels and Epistles because 
they read them in the light of 
this living tradition. 

Protestants and Catholics now 
tend to come a little nearer to 
each other in their understanding 
of the role of tradition. Protes- 
tant scholars now accept this 
earlier Apostolic tradition which 
I have described, the oral giving 
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of the Good News; but they 
tend to limit it to the time of the 
Apostles—once it was written 
down the oral teaching lost its 
validity for future generations. 
We hope that they will gradually 
see how arbitrary are these re- 
strictions. We believe that the 
Good News went on being loudly 
shouted and widely proclaimed 
by successors to Paul and Peter, 
by heirs of Timothy and Barna- 
bas, and that it remained alive 
and reliable because the Holy 
Ghost remained active in the 


Church of Christ. 


For US TRADITION has two as- 
pects: passive and active. The 
passive part is found in the 
sources: in the writings of the 
Fathers and the early councils, 
in directives of the Popes and 
formulas of faith, in prayers, 
liturgies, attested customs, and 
archaeological remains. Active 
tradition keeps leading the 
Church on to a better under- 
standing of the original revela- 
tion, to. a more complete living 
of the spirit of Christ—always 
under the alert guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The inspired and 
written Scripture never changes; 
but when we read it in the light 
of a living tradition we keep 
probing its meaning more deeply 
and seeing its implications more 
clearly. So for the Catholic, while 
the deposit of revelation in the 
Good News never changes, a 
constant growth in dogma is 
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simply a manifestation of the 
life of the Church and of the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in it. 

In our understanding of tra- 
dition we remain conscious of the 
promise of our Saviour: “And 
mark: I am with you at all times 
as long as the world will last.” 
It is his presence which gives life 
and validity to tradition; and He 
clearly did not limit that pres- 
ence to Apostolic times, but “as 
long as the world will last.” 

We also rely greatly on an- 
other promise of our Lord: “And 
I will ask the Father, and he will 
grant you another Advocate to 
be with you for all time to come, 
the Spirit of Truth!” And this 
“Advocate, the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in 
my name, will teach you every- 
thing, and. refresh your memory 
of everything I have told you.” 

In Apostolic times the Good 
News was alive and reliable. be- 
cause of the Holy Spirit who had 
come on Pentecost; in our day it 
retains its life and validity be- 
cause of that same Holy Spirit 
who remains with us “for all time 
to come.” 

In recent years, besides the in- 
sights obtained from Scripture 
studies, Catholic theologians have 
been re-studying the whole ques- 
tion of tradition, and especially 
the history and meaning of its 
definition by the Council of 
Trent. In the face of Protestant 
claims that the Scripture alone 
had value as a source of God’s 


word, Catholics were tempted to 
reply: only part of our knowledge 
of revelation comes from Scrip- 
ture; the rest is from tradition 
—as though from a different 
source. 

Now we realize more fully that 
Scripture and tradition are one: 
the same Good News transmitted 
to us in different forms. And 
modern theologians incline to the 
belief that all doctrines are found 
in the Scriptures, at least im- 
plicitly or by intimation. Tradi- 
tion helps us to discover mean- 
ings which might otherwise re- 
main hidden. You need the back- 
ground to get the message; you 
should not read the sacred words 
out of their true context. The 
same Spirit which ‘inspired the 
writing of the word should guide 
the receiving and understanding 
of it. That Spirit was promised 
to the Church by its Founder, 
was sent to the Church on Pente- 
cost, and remains with the 
Church for all time. 

Jesus promised that the Spirit 
would teach everything and re- 
fresh our memory of everything 
He had told us. It is this teach- 
ing and refreshing of the Holy 
Spirit which keeps the tradition 
of the Church alive and active— 
inquiring, delving, grasping, and 
applying it to new problems and 
new needs. 

Yes, Kay, tradition is on the 
same basis as the Holy Word be- 
cause they are both witnesses to 
us of the same Good News. 
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ANESTHESIA 


Comes 


of Age 


By Ronald Woolmer, M.D. 


Condensed from 


“The Conquest of Pain’* 


A primitive art becomes a science in 
the hands of the trained specialist 


ACK IN THE 1930's, when I was 

a recently qualified doctor, 
I took a job as house surgeon at 
a hospital in southwest England. 
I had been told that I might have 
to give some anesthetics, but I 
had no particular interest in an- 
esthesia. At the interview which 
led to my appointment anesthesia 
wasn’t even mentioned. 

As a student, I had given a few 
anesthetics under supervision, and 
I suppose I knew as much about 
the subject as the average young 
man recently out of medical 
school did in those days. 

[ had been at my new post 
scarcely an hour when I was told 
that I was wanted to give an an- 
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esthetic. “Very well,” I said (the 
term “OK” had not at that time 
been imported from the U.S.). 
“Pll go along to the operating 
room. 
“It’s not there; it’s in the X-ray 
department.” 
“Oh? Is 
there?” 

“Lord no! You'll have to use 
rag and bottle. And remember 
that the X-ray machine gives off 
sparks, so ether’s out.” I ponder- 
ed these words on my way to the 
X-ray department, feeling inse- 
cure. There on the X-ray table 
was a policeman, weighing all of 
200 pounds. 

“This man was run down by a 


there an apparatus 
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motorist,” the radiologist told me. 
“He has a fractured tibia and fib- 
ula (the two bones in the leg be- 
tween the knee and the ankle). 
We’re going to reduce the fracture 
under X-ray control, and then ap- 
ply a plaster cast. As you see, he’s 
a muscular patient, and we'll need 
plenty of relaxation to manipulate 
the fracture. You'll find all your 
stuff over there.” 

This was long before the days 
of muscle-relaxant drugs such as 
curare, so “plenty of muscular re- 
laxation” meant deep anesthesia. 
“All my stuff” consisted of a sup- 
ply of chloroform, a beautiful lit- 
tle drop bottle which would deliv- 
er drops fast or slowly, a selection 
of airways and gauze-covered 
masks, and a tank of oxygen. 

I had seen open chloroform giv- 
en once hefore, but I had never 
used it myself. I was loath to ad- 
mit my ignorance, however, partly 
because I didn’t want to alarm the 
patient, who was listening to all 
that was being said, and partly 
because I didn’t want to let down 
my medical school or lose face. So 
I started. 

I dropped the chloroform stead- 
ily but cautiously on the mask, 
and the induction seemed to be 
going all right. I tried to remem- 
ber all that I had been told about 
anesthetics. I tried to feel the 
patient’s pulse. His arms were 
stretched out by his side, and I 
couldn’t get at his wrists. The ar- 
tery that anesthetists use to feel 
the pulse when they can’t get at 
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the wrists (as is normally the 
case) is the superficial temporal. 
You may be able to feel it if you 
lay a finger tip very lightly on 
the side of your face half an inch 
in front of your ear. But it’s not 
as easy to feel, especially in a fat 
subject, as the radial artery at 
the wrist. [ couldn’t find it in this 
patient. 

“However,” I said to myself, 
“T can see that his pupils are 
normal in size and react to light. 
The part of his face that I can 
see is a good color, and I can 
hear him breathing freely and reg- 
ularly. As long as that’s so, I 
imagine we're all right.” 

Just then someone turned the 
lights out. I protested, but my re- 
monstrance was brushed aside 
with the remark that the radiol- 
ogist and the orthopedic surgeon 
had to get dark-adapted. The im- 
age on an X-ray screen is dim, 
and the room has to be in dark- 
ness for any detail to become 
clear. 

With the lights out I could no 
longer see my patient’s color or 
know what his pupils were like. I 
was consoling myself with the 
thought that I could still hear his 
regular breathing, when a loud 
whirr started immediately behind 
me. In those days some X-ray 
machines had their own electric 
generators. From then on I 
couldn’t hear the patient’s breath- 
ing. 

There was nothing else to do, 
so I kept dropping on the chloro- 
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form and hoping I was giving the 
right amount. I put my thumb on 
top of the mask and let the chlo- 
roform drop onto it and flow onto 
the gauze. That way, I could feel 
how much I was giving. An eerie 
green glow came from the fluo- 
rescent screen. I could see the dim 
shadows of the surgeon and the 
radiologist bending over, pulling 
and turning the patient’s leg this 
way and that. I suppose they 
weren’t more than a few minutes 
at the job, but it seemed hours to 
me. At last they switched off the 
machine and the lights went on 
again. 

I hurriedly tried to size up 
the patient’s condition. Breathing? 
Regular but shallow. Pupils? Di- 
lated: no reaction to light. Color? 
Pale. (So was mine.) Anesthesia 
was deep and had evidently been 
getting deeper. I stopped the 
chloroform, and during the next 
ten minutes, while the plaster 
cast was being applied, the breath- 
ing gradually became deeper, and 
the pupils smaller. By the time 
they had finished, the policeman 
was beginning to come around. 

“Thank you,” said the surgeon, 

“a good anesthetic.” 

I tried to look nonchalant as I 
watched the patient being wheel- 
ed away. I kept thinking how 
easily the outcome might have 
been a tragedy. 

Twenty-five years ago, at the 
time this little story took place, 
anesthesiology was not recognized 
as a specialty. There was no or- 
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ganized teaching of anesthesia in 
postgraduate medicine. Students 
gave a few anesthetics under su- 
pervision and attended some lec- 
tures before attaining their quali- 
fication. This last was sometimes 
jocularly referred to as “the li- 
cense to kill,” for medical stu- 
dents develop a macabre sense of 
humor. But there was too much 
truth in this jest. 

After five or six years in medi- 
cal school a young doctor was en- 
titled to practice any branch of 
medicine or surgery. No one ex- 
pected him, at this stage in his 
career, to he competent to per- 
form even as simple an operation 
as an appendectomy on his own. 
But it was assumed that he could 
give an anesthetic. Of course, he 
would be working under the ts u- 
pervision” of the surgeon, who was 
likely to be older and more ex- 
perienced; and anesthesia in those 
days was much simpler than it is 
now. Nevertheless, powerful drugs 
were placed in inexperienced 
hands, and the unconscious pa- 
tient was even more at risk then 
than he would be now, for the 
period of postoperative uncon- 
sciousness was longer. 

As surgery became more com- 
plex, surgeons demanded more 
and more from their anesthetists. 
Anesthesia came to be recognized 
as a specialty in its own right, and 
from the practice of anesthesia 
was born the science of anesthesi- 


ology. 


A man doesn’t take up anes- 
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thesiology until after he has 
achieved his M.D., and he then 
puts in many more years of study. 
He has to gain detailed knowledge 
of many aspects of chemistry and 
physics, of anatomy and physi- 
ology, of pharmacology and thera- 
peutics. He has to learn to han- 
dle the complex machinery of his 
apparatus and the complex psy- 
chology of his patients. He has to 
spend many hours in classrooms 
and reading rooms, and in the op- 
erating rooms and on the wards. 
His theoretical knowledge has to 
be sound enough to pass a stiff 
examination, but skill and profes- 
sional judgment can be acquired 
only by practice. A trained anes- 
thesiologist must number his cas- 
es by the thousand, and he has 
to pile up experience, under prop- 
er guidance from his teachers, be- 
fore he starts off on his own. 
Such training pays dividends. 
For the patient, it means that he 
need not worry about his anes- 
thetic; about whether the surgeon 
will start before he’s asleep, or 
whether he’ll wake up in the mid- 
dle, or if he’ll wake up at all. To 
the surgeon, it means that he can 
concentrate on his task and shed 
some of his load of responsibility. 
He doesn’t have to ask himself: 
is the patient doing all right? Is 
he losing too much blood? Do I 
have to hurry? It means, too, 
that if he needs to work out a new 
surgical technique, the anesthe- 
tist can adapt himself to the 
change and provide the right op- 
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erating conditions without en- 
dangering the patient. It means 
that if there’s an emergency, the 
anesthetist won’t have to be told 
what to do. 

In recent years surgeons have 
been able to perform more radical 
operations and to extend the bene- 
fits of surgery to what were once 
“poor-risk” patients. These ad- 
vances are due in large measure 
to the anesthesiologists. 

Even today, about half of all 
anesthetics given in the U.S. are 
given by nurses. Some of these 
have had some training in anes- 
thesia, and nearly all are com- 
petent, conscientious, and reliable. 

The training that goes to make 
a nurse, however, falls far short 
of what is required to make an an- 
esthesiologist. How did this state 
of affairs come about, and why is 
it allowed to continue? There are 
many reasons. In the old days 
anesthesia was fairly simple. It 
didn’t exist as a science, and there 
was little learning to be acquired. 
Many surgeons, too, were by na- 
ture autocratic. They shared nei- 
ther credit nor responsibility, and 
they didn’t like the idea of having 
on their team someone whose skill 
and learning was equal to their 
own. These ideas are passing rap- 
idly, but other obstacles exist. 
One is financial. Anesthesiologists 
must be paid more than nurses. 

Another difficulty is the short- 
age of suitably trained men. The 
training programs are not produc- 
ing enough to meet the demand, 
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so that some hospitals do have 
some difficulty in finding them. 

In Britain there never have 
been nurse-anesthetists. The view 
was held from the beginning that 
the dangerous drugs and powerful 
methods used in anesthesia should 
not be relegated to people lack- 
ing a full medical training. 

On the continent of Europe the 
proportion of anesthetics given 
by untrained or half-trained peo- 
ple is quite high. Until recently, 
methods were rather primitive. 
The glimpse of the modern meth- 
ods used in British and U.S. army 
medical services during the last 
war revealed to many countries 
their backwardness in this respect. 

After the war the World Health 
Organization set up an anesthesi- 
ology training center for Europe. 
It was started, in Denmark, in 
1951, and was attended by post- 
graduate students from most of 
the countries in Europe. 

In the whole of the ussr there 
are only a handful of anesthesi- 
ologists. General anesthesia is u- 
sually managed by nurses, but a 
great deal of the surgery is done 
under local anesthesia given by 
the surgeon himself. Few of the 
surgeons have acquired the skill 
to perform selective nerve blocks. 

Anesthesia today is changing 
from an art to a science. An im- 
portant attribute of artists is that 
they observe things. An impor- 
tant attribute of scientists is that 
they measure things. 

The early anesthetists observed 
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the color of the skin, the nature of 
the breathing, the fullness of the 
pulse, the response of the pupils. 
But their observations were not 
quantitative, and to that extent 
they lacked precision. 

Their equipment consisted, of- 
ten, of no more than a bottle and 
a mask. The modern anesthetist 
can use apparatus designed to fur- 
nish him quantitative information 
which is directly concerned with 
the welfare of the patient. The 
oxygen, nitrous oxide, cyclopro- 
pane, and ethylene are compress- 
ed in steel cylinders which are 
disposed around his machine; and 
the anesthetist uses instruments 
to measure and control the rate at 
which these gases are delivered to 
the patient. He has pressure gaug- 
es, flowmeters, and control valves 
which enable him to vary the con- 
centration of any of these gases in 
the mixture and the rate at which 
the mixed gases issue from the 
machine. 

He needs to know his patient’s 
blood pressure. This may be pro- 
foundly altered by anesthesia and 
surgery, and is sometimes deliber- 
ately reduced to a low level. Most 
of us are familiar with the usual 
method of measuring blood pres- 
sure. It is an indirect method. It 
consists in measuring the _pres- 
sure that has to be applied by a 
pneumatic bandage to the outside 
of the arm to squeeze flat the 
main artery in it. Whether the 
main artery is open or closed can 


be determined by feeling for the 
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pulse at the wrist, or by listening 
with a stethoscope at the bend of 
the elbow for the sounds of the 
blood going through it. 

If an engineer were asked to 
measure the pressure inside a 
tube, he would not use this meth- 
od. He would make a hole in the 
side of the tube and attach a pres- 
sure gauge. This direct method is 
more accurate, but one can’t go 
making holes in patients’ arteries 
at the drop of a hat. In cardiac 
surgery, where making holes in 
blood vessels and generally rear- 
ranging the plumbing is a recog- 
nized part of the technique, and 
where accurate information is vi- 
tal, the blood vessel is connected 
to an instrument which records 
the pressure electrically. 

The anesthetist also needs to 
know the heart rate. He can meas- 
ure this simply by counting the 
pulse and looking at a watch, and 
this is how it is usually done. But 
this process engages his whole at- 
tention. Now an instrument has 
been devised, called a cardiotach- 
ometer, which will indicate the 
pulse rate automatically. 

In closed or semiclosed anes- 
thesia, when some of the gases 
which the patient breathes out are 
collected and fed back to him, it 
is important to know how much 
carbon dioxide there is in the re- 
breathed gas. Carbon dioxide is a 
waste product of the body’s chem- 
ical processes, and can be poison- 
ous if it is not removed. It is col- 
orless, tasteless, and odorless, so 
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that its presence cannot be detect- 
ed by the unaided senses of the 
anesthetist. It has to be measured 
by an electrical method using in- 
frared rays. 

Though a good deal of informa- 
tion about the heart’s action can 
be gained from feeling the pulse 
and taking the blood pressure, and 
more from an inspection of the 
heart when the chest is open, more 
still can be learned from the elec- 
trocardiograph. Muscular contrac- 
tion is always accompanied by 
electrical activity, and this is as 
true of the heart as of any other 
muscle. But the electrical poten- 
tials set up in the heart are min- 
ute: only a few thousandths of 
a volt. Yet these minute poten- 
tials can be detected, amplified, 
and recorded by the Ecc. 

Cerebral activity, too, is ac- 
companied by electrical poten- 
tials. These are even more minute 
than are those of the heart, but 
they too, can be detected by 
electrodes fixed to the scalp, am- 
plified, and recorded. Since gen- 
eral anesthesia depresses the ac- 
tivity of the central nervous sys- 
tem, the electrical activity of the 
brain, as recorded by the electro- 
encephalogram, gives a quantita- 
tive measure of the depth of anes- 
thesia. 

Natural breathing is suspended 
for the greater part of most op- 
erations, and artificial respiration 
is maintained by forcing gases 
rhythmically under pressure into 
the lungs. Rhythmic pressure may 
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be applied by alternately squeez- 
ing and releasing a rubber reser- 
voir bag: but it 1s often taken ov- 
er by a machine, the artificial ven- 
tilator. 

During the “deep-freeze” opera- 
tions it is important to know pre- 
cisely what the patient’s tempera- 
ture is. The ordinary clinical ther- 
mometer is not of much use for 
this purpose. There are various 
devices, such as thermocouples, 
thermistors, and resistance ther- 
mometers, which will measure 


temperature electrically, and indi- 
cate it at a distance on an easily 
read dial. 

In health, the reaction of the 
blood, its balance between acidity 
and alkalinity, is kept remarkably 


constant; even a small deviation 
is sure to have serious conse- 
quences. 

During surgery, several factors 
may conspire to upset this bal- 
ance, and at the same time to 
impair the body’s power of re- 
dressing it. Hence, the anesthesi- 
ologist must measure it, so that 
he can take timely steps to pre- 
vent an imbalance from occurring. 
This measurement, too, is made 
electrically, by a device called a 
“pH meter.” 

The maintenance of adequate 
oxygenation of the blood is one 
of the responsibilities of the an- 
esthetist. The color of the pa- 
tient’s skin is of some use as a 
guide, but when the patient is 
dark-skinned or anemic, or when 
fluorescent lighting is used in the 
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operating room, it is not a reliable 
guide: it cannot give a quantita- 
tive assessment. 

An electric eye will sometimes 
be used as an additional protection 
for the patient, and as a guide to 
the surgeon, who may have to in- 
terfere with the circulation. It 
consists of a lamp and a light me- 
ter, and is clipped onto the pa- 
tient’s ear. The degree of oxygen- 
ation of the blood determines the 
amount of light, of the appropri- 
ate wave length, which will pass 
through the ear and impinge on 
the meter. This is indicated on a 
scale which gives exact informa- 
tion about the amount of oxygen 
being carried by the blood. 

A fully equipped anesthetist to- 
day is as different from his pre- 
decessor in the 19th century as 
the pilot of a modern airliner is 
from his counterpart in the days 
of the Wright brothers. 

The use of general anesthesia in 
the 19th century was a turning 
point in medicine. In those early 
days, the anesthetist was some- 
times called “the chloroformist to 
such and such a hospital.” All that 
the. anesthetist did was simply to 
apply chloroform. Much more is 
expected of him now, and he has 
a whole gamut of drugs at his 
disposal, instead of one or two. 
He is expected nowadays to be a 
scientist rather than an_ artist. 
But all this progress is merely a 
means of providing better weap- 
ons for the fight against pain, 
and for the eradication of disease. 





Francis of Assisi’s lay followers have 
included kings, writers, scientists, 


By Paul Theurer 


OPE JOHN and thousands 
of your Catholic neigh- 
bors have more in com- 

mon than their religion. For the 
reigning Pontiff is one of the 4 


million members of the 3rd Order 
of St. Francis. 

Despite its huge membership 
and its honored position in the 
Church as the largest and oldest 
of the 3rd Orders, the society is 
often misunderstood. 

Some think that it is an or- 
ganization for old ladies. To oth- 
ers, the name calls up a picture 
of a handful of barefoot friars 
begging bread. In the U.S., one 
of the strongholds of the Order 
with 125,000 members, it is some- 
times casually dismissed as an 
auxiliary group dedicated to rais- 
ing funds for the Franciscan Fa- 
thers. 

The 3rd Order is a true Reli- 
gious Order, not a confraternity, 
although most of its members 


artists, and many saints 


are lay men and women. People 
from all walks of life are mem- 
bers. The roster has included 
Popes, bishops, kings, and men of 
renown in literature, science, and 
art. 

Christopher Columbus was a 
tertiary (the name given to Or- 
der members). So were Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, Franz Liszt, Pope 
Pius XI, St. Thomas More, St. 
Joan of Arc, and the Cure of Ars. 
Church history is studded with 
the names of tertiaries who at- 
tained sainthood. 

Many Religious Orders were 
founded by tertiaries. These in- 
clude the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, the Society of Jesus, 
the Ursulines, Theatines, Visita- 
tion nuns, Passionists, School Sis- 
ters of Mercy, Brigittines, Daugh- 
ters of Charity, Salesians, Society 
of the Blessed Sacrament, Con- 
gregation of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Oblates, and Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Among well-known tertiaries to- 
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day, besides the Holy Father, are 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston and episcopal 
protector of the 3rd Order in the 
U.S.; comedian Jack Haley; ac- 
tress Ruth Hussey; author Die- 
trich Von Hildebrand (7 rans- 
formation in Christ); Dr. Victor 
Andres Belaunde, ambassador to 
the UN from Peru and president 
of the UN General Assembly in 
1959-60; and Dr. Liam Brophy, 
Irish poet and essayist. 

Members are self-effacing to 
such an extent that few outside 
their own fraternity know their 
identity. Parish priests often 


know little about the activities 
of members in their parishes. A 
pastor in St. Louis suggested to 


the ladies’ organization of his 
parish that they delegate mem- 
bers to visit the sick. After the 
meeting one of the ladies drew 
the priest aside. “You may not 
know it, Father,” she told him, 
“but three members of the 3rd 
Order of St. Francis have been 
visiting parishioners in hospitals 
and homes for the _ aged every 
week for four years.” 

Another pastor noticed a great 
change in the spirit of his pa- 
rishioners. Attendance at services 
and the reception of the sacra- 
ments increased. Family feuds of 
long standing disappeared. The 
Christian virtues flourished. In- 
vestigating, he found that the 
zeal of a 3rd Order fraternity had 
renewed his parish. In the pulpit 
the following Sunday, he acknowl- 
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edged the debt to the 3rd Order, 
then joined it himself. 

When St. Francis of Assisi 
founded the Order of Friars Mi- 
nor in the 13th century, his fol- 
lowers renounced all worldly 
goods, as he had done. 

For many, family ties prevent- 
ed a renunciation of property and 
acceptance into the Franciscans. 
To permit their religious enthu- 
siasm to express itself, the 3rd 
Order was established, admitting 
persons of all ranks, all ages, both 
sexes, without disrupting family 
or social ties. 

Tertiaries do not pronounce 
vows or live in a Community. 
The 3rd Order pledge substitutes 
for the vow; the fraternal life, for 
Community life. 

Members do have a prescribed 
religious garb in the form of a 
scapular worn around the neck 
and a cord around the waist. 
Many fraternities wear habits at 
their meetings, and all members 
have the privilege of being buried 
in the habit. 

Tertiaries begin as postulants, 
then observe a novitiate of one 
year before they are received in- 
to the Order. They even recite a 
daily Office. Attendance at the 
monthly meetings is prescribed. 

Visiting the sick is one of the 
special charities which are part 
of the rule. Tertiaries also con- 
tribute to their fraternity’s com- 
mon fund, which is to be used 
for the care of poor and sick 
members, for the support of mis- 
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sions, and other works of charity. 

April Oursler Armstrong, daugh- 
ter of Fulton Oursler and herself 
a noted writer, is a tertiary. 

“There were,” she writes, “two 
turning points in my first years in 
the Church: one, a moment of 
overwhelming inner realization 
that God loved me; the other, 
the strange, sudden awareness 
that his command ‘Be ye per- 
fect? was meant for me, and for 
everyone, and not just for saints. 

“It seemed to me that only in 
the 3rd Order of St. Francis, with 
its life of love and perfection, 
could I hope to make a start at 
what was demanded of every 
Christian. 

“To this day I cannot describe 
the awe and the grateful relief 
I felt when I was received.” 

Members are urged to avoid 
extravagance, shun dangerous 
amusements, be moderate in eat- 
ing and drinking, and practice 
humility. While they do not have 
to relinquish private property and 
may own the same things and 
have the same mortgages as their 
neighbors, they consider them- 
selves only stewards of God for 
their worldly goods. 

Traditionally, the 3rd Order is 
credited with helping to cause the 
downfall of the semislavery of 
feudalism. Today one of the prin- 
cipal activities of the 3rd Order 
on a national scale is to help de- 
stroy the semislavery of segrega- 
tion and discrimination. Its Ac- 
tion for Interracial Understanding 
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is aimed at preventing racial ten- 
sions. 

The Order has also undertaken 
the task of helping arrest the 
movement toward secularization 
of Sunday in the U.S. “Stop! 
Don’t shop on Sunday!” and 
“Work with God six days; rest 
with God Sunday” are two of the 
slogans it has used effectively. 

Pope Pius X recommended that 
tertiaries “assist pastors in teach- 
ing Christian doctrine to the 
young and ignorant.” The Catho- 
lic Information Apostolate has 
produced a series of pamphlets to 
spread information about Cathol- 
icism. A visual-education project 
for teaching Christian Doctrine is 
another program in the U.S. 

On a more personal scale, 3rd 
Order members work diligently 
“for the good of mankind.” The 
Houses of Charity, which feed 
hundreds of indigents daily in 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Seattle, 
Wash., are operated by 3rd Order 
members. Another group of ter- 
tiaries is quietly establishing a 
home for the aged in a Midwest- 
ern city. 

Most fraternities are parish- 
oriented, though they may exist 
anywhere. There are chapters on 
army bases, in diocesan seminar- 
ies, even in prisons. 

“Look around you in your par- 
ish,” advises one Franciscan. 
“Chances are that many of the 
men and women who are most ac- 
tive in charitable and Church 
work are 3rd Order members.” 
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Bonnie Lange holding one of the stuffed animal 
““mascots” awarded daily to the leading 
saleslady during the Decency in Reading 

fall program in St. Paul. 


“Decency in Reading” program 
earns her tuition four years 


Miss Bonnie Lange, a senior at Our Lady 
of Peace High School, St. Paul, this year 
won the $125 first prize in the school’s 
annual National Catholic Decency in Read- 
ing Program. 

This is the fourth year in a row that Bonnie 
has won first prize for a total of $580 in 
award money. 

Bonnie’s success might well be termed ‘‘most 
deserving.” Her father died when she was 
a child, and her efforts allowed her to pay 
her own tuition every year. “It was quite 
a bit of work the first year,” said Bonnie, 





“but after that it was mostly a matter of 
picking up my renewals.” 

And she chose this activity in preference to 
a part-time job because of a personal belief 
in the purpose of the National Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program—widespread 
distribution of Catholic publications and 
approved general interest magazines. 

For an operating plan for your school, 
write today to: National Catholic Decency 
in Reading Program, 2959 North Hamline 
Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota. (Sponsored 
by the Catholic Digest and 64 other Cath- 
olic publishers.) 
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tT was a sad time. The once- 

lively Little Flower now lay 
wracked by pain, burning with 
fever. Doctors could do nothing. 
Therese begged the Blessed 
Mother for help. 

Suddenly, Our Lady’s statue 
at the foot of Therese’s bed van- 
ished! In its place appeared the 
wonderfully beautiful real Lady. 

She apse at Therese... 
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‘ 
raised Her arms in a benedic- 
tion. The pain vanished! Therese b/ 
was cured! PF 

Helen Walker Homan has viv- | 
idly recreated the memorable, Re | 
dramatic life of our beloved Lit- 
tle Flower in a handsomely- \ 
bound, colorfully illustrated book. x 
On this introductory offer, it y= 


will be sent to your child for be 
only 10¢. J 
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Thompson. 
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392-page St. Anthony Sunday Missal, 
FREE. Printed in Padua, Italy by Con- 
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thony’s Basilica. Tinted page tops, 
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